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Pat  '.arnecke,    .V..'T; 

Publisher 


3.    [Thomas  Hilton; 


David  Michaels; 


Be  it  known  that; 


..aixor 


Assistant  editor 


'.'c  the  above  named  incorporators  of  the  public- 
ation known  as  "The  Siberian  Express,"  alco 
known  as  the  "Bxpross",  disband  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganization,  any  and  all  publications 
which  have  heretofore  had  claims  on  the  said 
title,  titles  of  publication,  end  renounce  all 
affiliation  and  obligation  assumed  by  those 
entities. 

We,  the  above  named  incorporators  of  the 
publication  to  be  known  as  the  Siberian  Express 
may  also  be  known  under  law  as  The  _xprcss,  and 
reside  for  our  official  function  at  Box  ;'7 
Deer  Bodge,  Montana,  59722;  form  a  new  entity 
organized  as  a  non-profit  corporation,  and  ser- 
ve as  members  of  "  The  editorial  Board"  for 
that  publication.  The  members  of  said  Board 
work  in  concert  by  democratic  means  to  handle 
manage  the  everyday  affairs,  and  set  policy 
for  the  publication  knovm  as  The  Siberian 
Bxpress,  or  The  Express  within  the  confines  of 
our  normal  operation. 

In  so  ro- establishing  this  periodic  public- 
ation, we  renounce  and  render  invalid  all  prev- 
ious charter,  organization,  entity,  and  obliga- 
tions applied,  and  set  forth  the  following  set 
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Licensed  To  Heal 


Licensed  To  Kill 


by  C.    Thomas  Hilton 

He  had  been  trained  all  his  life 
to  heal,  to  preserve  that  delicate 
balance  of  nature,  we  call  life.  He 
thought  of  lire.  Grays  tone,  and  the 
beautiful  baby  girl  he  delivered  last 
night.  How,  he  had  drawn  the  lot  to 
perform  an  ,:  elective." 

The  air  was  chilly  this  morning. 
He  was  glad  it  would  be  over  soon,  he 
had  the  living  to  care  for.  The  guard 
at  the  trailer  greeted  Mm  v/ithout 
comment. 

"He  despises  me.  I  have  treated 
him  and  his  family  for  years,  I  have 
delivered  his  children,  and  now  he 
despises  me,"    thought  the  man. 

"Good  morning  doctor,"  recited 
the  nurse,  as  she  tool:  his  hat  and 
coat. 

"Is  he  ready?"    -the  man  asked. 

"Yes,"     said  the  nurse,    the  I.V. 
is  in  place     vith     a     fresh  bottle  of 
NSS  running.      ..ould     you     like  to   sec 
him, .....before....?" 

The  man  unpacked  his  bag  and 
loaded  the  mixture  they  had  given  him 
into  an  over-sized  syringe.  That  done 
he  checked  the  tubing,  motioning  to 
the  nurse  beyond,  that  he  was  ready 
to  eject  the  air  from  the  system.  The 
nurse  motioned  to  him  as  clear  liquid 
shot  from  her  end  of  the  tube.  It  was 
time, 

"Are     you     comfortable?"   he  asked 


the  drugged  man  stropped  to   the  gurn- 
ey. 

The  man  just  blinked,  making  no 
sound,  but  there  was  terror  in  his 
eyes. 

"It  will  be  over  soon,"  muttered 
the  man  as  he  checked  the  .'.KG  leads 
ettatched  to  the  stranger;  whose  eyes 
followed  his  every  movement. 

The  man  returned  to  his  booth, 
sat  down,  making  notes  as  to  the  time 
and  who  was  present.  He  avoided  the 
name  of  the  stranger  on  the  chart,  it 
is  best  not  to  get  too  familiar  with 
"electives." 

The  Harden  came,  gave  the  man  the 
nod,  and  the  syringe  was  emptied  into 
the  system  of  tubes,  and  into  the 
stranger.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now 
but  wait,    and  watch  the  instruments. 

Something  was  wrong,  the  stranger 
was  going  into  convulsions.  The  mix- 
ture of  drugs  was  supposed  to  sup- 
press violent  convulsions.  It  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it  now.  The 
man  made  a  note  in  the  chart  that  the 
mixture  was  defective.  "Let  the  boys 
in  the  lab  worry  about  it,"  he  thou- 
ght to  himself. 

A  buzzer  broke  the  silence  of  the 
trailer,  the  scope  showing  that  the 
stranger's  heart  had  stopped.  Palms 
sweating,  the  man  waits  a  few  minutes 
then  signs  the  form  with  his  name. 
The  stranger  is   dead,   free  at  last. 

Montana  has  killed  by  lethal  in- 
jection for  the  first  time. 

Society  will  never  want  for  dis- 
sidents, men  will  continue  to  meet 
death  at  the  hands  of  another,  and 
technology  will  find  new  ways  to  kill 
in  the  name  of  society  -  law,  order, 
and  justice  will  prevail.  Society  has 
God  on  its  side. 

Dostoyvsky     is  credited  with  say- 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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Dear  Mr.   Hilton; 

In  your  recent  issue  of  the  Sib- 
erian Express,  (Vol. 3  No.l),  you  ex- 
pressed your  desire  for  any  comments 
the  readers  might  have. 

If  the  Siberian  Express  is  a  pub- 
lication for  its  readers,  why  does  it 
read  as  if  it  were  written  by  the  ad- 
ministration? One  of  the  most  imports 
ant  parts  of  the  publication  is  the 
Parole  Stats,  which  were  absent  in' 
Volume  3,  No.  1. 

Why  is  it  the  legislature  makes 
decisions  that  effect  the  prison  pop- 
ulation and  not  a  word  is  printed  in 
the  prison  paper?  A  recent  example  is 
the  money  allocated  for  the  expansion 
of  the  prison,  and  the  first  thing 
that  is  done  is  build  a  fence  in  the 
yard  which  shrinks  the  prison,  not 
expand  it.  Also,  not  a  word  is  ment- 
ioned about  recent  expenditures  of 
some  one  million  dollars  for  security 
not  beds  or  food. 

If  the  Siberian  Express  is  truly 
a  publication  for  its  readers,  then 
the  issues  of  the  prison  that  effect 
the  day  to  day  life  of  the  inmates 
should  be  properly  addressed  or  stop 
the  press. 

Sincerely; 
Jim  Little  May  29,  1983 

lb   Hie  Editor; 

While  propagating  estoric  cogit- 
ations, a  person  should  be-ware  of 
the  platitudes  of  his  ponderousities, 
whether  to  him  they  may  seem  amicable 
or  apparent.  Does  this  make  any  sen- 
ce?     It  makes  a  lot  more  sence       than 


the  editorial  published  in  the  May- 
June  issue  of  the  Siberian  Express. 

I  have  read  better  and  more  inter 
esting  literature  printed  on  the  wal- 
ls of  the  out-house.  Also,  I  always 
thought  that  the  Siberian  Express  was 
doing  a  good  job  of  presenting  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  outside 
world. 

We  do  not  have  to  present  our- 
selves as  subhuman,  combative,  or  ir- 
rational, the  free  public  will  do 
that  for  us. 

So  what  is  nev;  about  the  mission 
of  the  Siberian  Express  serving  the 
convicts  of  M.S. P.?  It  was  founded  to 
voice  the  opinion  of  any  person  in  or 
out  of  prison. 

As  a  reader  of  this  paper  I  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
involved  in  it. 

Carl  Pierce 

Misters  Little  and  Pierce: 

Both  of  your  letters  address  the  same 
primary  issues  so  will  be  covered  to- 
gether. 

There  are  a  great  many  differenc- 
es in  the  Siberian  Express,  though  a 
statement  or  two  either  of  you  may 
have  made  would  be  improper  to  answer 
as  they  deal  with  the  current  new/old 
conflict. 

We  had  thought  of  not  going  to 
press  at  all  last  month  due  to  the 
lack  of  copy  filed  for  printing.  Un- 
like Mr.  Little,  I  did  not  feel  the 
press  should  be  stopped  for  anything, 
inmate  or  administration  reasons.  The 
stories  you  have  mentioned  are  listed 
in  my  log  book,  but  the  party  so  ass- 
igned did  not  file  them.  The  Parole- 
Stats  were  missing  because  Broyles 
was  on  vacation,  and  he  is  the  one 
who  prepares   them.  Other  sources     are 
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not  as  accurate,  and  with  those  staff 
available,  there  uasn1 1  time  to  go 
through  the  movement  sheets.  If  the 
Parole  Board  doesn't  furnish  them  by 
the  time  this  issue  goes  to  press,  we 
will  get  them  any  way  we  can,  (this 
is  being  typed  for  print  on  June  3rd) 

Many  of  the  points  you  both  brou- 
ght up  I  am  in  total  agreement  with, 
and  am  dedicated  to.  Especially  those 
which  concern  coverage  of  the  issues 
that  effect  our  daily  lives.  While 
they  may  be  "of  little  interest"  to 
the  judges,  legislators  and  citizens 
of  Montana,  they  are  crucial  for  the 
inmates  of  the  prisons  of  Montana. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  rush 
job,  (it  only  took  some  6  hours,  and 
shows  it),  was  to  give  those  staff 
writers  so  inclined  an  opportunity 
to  cover  the  stories  felt  important 
in  this  issue. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any 
individual  or  group  can  file  a  story 
for  printing,  not  just  the  listed 
staff  members.  The  members  of  the 
staff  are  listed  in  the  front  of  each 
issue.  To  make  sure  we  never  have  an 
issue  like  the  last  one,  we  began 
laying  out  the  July  issue  on  June 
first,      instead  of  the  20th.  Those 

who  do  car-j  about  the  Express  have 
learned  never  to  count  on  anyone  or 
anything  again. 

Your  involvement  is  appreciated, 
but  from  a  population  of  over  776  men 
we  could  do  alot  more  if  more  people 
became  involved,  and  reported  on  what 
is  happening  in  their  own  areas.  The 
staff  can  pick  up  the  slack  and  you 
do  get  a  copy  of  how  it  will  look  be- 
fore press  time  for  your  approval. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  becoming 
involved. 


That  figuresi   All  he  published 
was   the  "hate  mail i" 
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by  C.    Thomas  Hilton 


Burger  Wants  Factories 

Not  Prisons 


In  a  graduation  speech  for  Pace 
University  in  New  York,  Chief  Justice 
warren  Burger  proposed  broadening  the 
concept  of  turning  the  nations  pris- 
ons into  factories. 

The  Chief  Justice  called  the  nat- 
ion' s  correctional  systems  a  dismal 
problem,  and  he  said  that  as  the  UG 
embarks  on  a  multibillion  dollar  pris 
on  construction  program,  more  is  need 
ed  than  just  concrete  and  steel: 

"The  question  I  raise,"  Justice 
Burger  said,  "is  this:  are  ve  going 
to  build  more  human  warehouses,  or 
are  we  going  to  change  our  thinking 
and  create  institutions  that  are 
training  schools  and  factories?" 

Burger  said  that  a  prisoner  who 
works,     benefits  society  and  himself, 

"But,  if  we  place  that  person  in 
a  factory,"  Burger  continued,  "rather 
than  a  warehouse,  whether  that 
factory  makes  ball  point  pens  or 
hosery,  cases  for  watches,  or  parts 
for  automobiles,  or  lawn  mowers,  and 
pay  that  person  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation, deduct  from  that  some  part, 
at  least  of  the  cost     of  his  room  and 


board;  I  believe  we  will  have  an  im- 
proved chance  to  release  from  prison, 
a  person,  better  able  to  secure  gain- 
ful employment,  and  better  able  to 
lead  a  normal  and  productive  life," 

There  are  legal  obstacles  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  proposals,  so  he  urg- 
ed the  repeal  of  laws  that  restrict 
the  amount  of  goods  made  in  prisons, 
and  their  use  in  the  free  market 
place.  With  crime  costing  the  nation 
billions  of  dollars  per  year,  Burger 
said  his  prison  improvement  proposals 
would  be  less  costly  in  the  long  run 
than  the     failure     to  implement  them, 

ppppppopppnoo 


Canteen  Crisis  Begins 

Responding  to  a  request  by  the 
Express  to  view  the  statement  of  the 
losses  from  the  inmate  canteen,  Ed 
Scharf  requested  the  data  from  the 
Associate  Warden  of  Administration, 
1,'illiam  F,  Wells,  The  document  was 
presented  at  the     Warden's     Forum  me- 
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eting  following  the  official  request. 

According  to  the  './ells  report, 
80%  of  the  profit  loss  from  the  can- 
teen was  related  to  28  high  volume 
items.  While  the  volume  of  inventory 
loss  from  these  28  item/accounts  were 
very  high,  a  review  of  the  entire  re- 
port showed  many  item/accounts  hav  - 
ing  a  deficit. 

The  total  number  of  items  found 
to  be  missing  is  ambiguous  due  to  the 
presented  accounting  "Profit  and  Loss 
Report.'1 

Warden  Risiey  stated  that  an  im- 
plement for  "fishing"  merchandise  out 
through  an  opening  in  the  walls  was 
found,  this  in  no  way  could  account 
for  the  high  volume  of  missing  items f 
such  as  cigarettes  and  soft  drinks. 

An  adminis  trative  inves  tigation 
has  been  ordered  to  locate  the  exact 
causes  of  these  losses  from  the  can- 
teen. The  Warden's  Forum  remained  un- 
impressed and  continues  to  seek  low- 
ering the  number  of  personell  working 
in  the  canteen  area. 

The  losses  amount  to  a  lowering 
of  the  profit  figures  to  an  overall 
percentile  of  1.0%  for  the  month  of 
Hay.  This  percentile  is  related  to  a 
profit  loss  for  the  inmates  of 
C1704.77,  which  would  have  been  plac- 
ed into  the  Inmate  Welfare  Fund,  for 
the  funding  of  groups,  inmate  activi- 
ties, and  the  aquisition  of  a  sattel- 
ite  receiver  system.  The  exact  effect 
of  this  loss  has  yet  to  be  determined 
as  we  go  to  press. 


Peace  Mission  Death 

With  the  cjnoun+  of  press  coverage 
being  received  by  Warden  Rirley  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  it  would  seem  the 
mission  of  peace  and  acceptance  is  on 
the  vane. 

Within  24-  hours  of  the  Warden's 
statement  of  "unrest"  °t  the  prison, 
a  mass  shake-do wn  was  ordered  of  Unit 
A.  while  shake-downs  ar«  a  normal 
part  of  prison  life,  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  one  of  the  scope  of 
June  13th.  Under  the  stated  function 
of  searching  for  weapons,  few  were 
actually  found.  Cardboard  boxes  and 
cardboard  furniture  were  the  greatest 
bulk  removed  from  the  unit,  reauiring 
an  unschedualled  run  by  the  garbage 
truck.  Also  taken  were  a  number  of 
contraband  televisions  and  radios. 

While  the  shake-down  was  in  pro- 
gress, work  on  fencing  was  interrupt- 
ed, due  to  the  inmate  workers  invol- 
ved in  security  construction,  r^ollo'-1- 
ing  steel  bars  over  the  administrat- 
ion windows,  the  f°ncinc  project  now 
covers  the  inside  building  edges  and 
parapets.  Similar  fencing  has  also 
been  installed  around  the  current 
maximum  security  building  roof. 

Installations  of  this  type  are 
supposedly  to  keep  potential  escapees 
from  scaling  the  walls  of  the  noted 
structures. 

Warden  Risiey  also  made  the  news 
with  the  late  breaking  report  that  a 
hand-gun  was  discovered,  "following  a 
tip,"  in  the  maximum  security  "Death 
Row"  section  of  the  prison,  on  June 
17th. 

Bright  an  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  inmates  of  the  security 
fencing  crev;  were  seen  putting  up  an- 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Your  Truth 
Or  Mine 


by  David  Michaels 

A  soda  can  flew     out  of  the  dark- 
ness,  dropping  into  the  midst  of  some 
PC's  attending  a  movie  -  huddled     off 
by  -themselves.   A  friend  said  they  ne- 
ithermoved,     nor  jumped,     as  the  can 
landed     amongst    them;     remnants     of 
sticky  soda  spraying   them.  He  thought 
it  a  remarkable  sight.   These  men/boys 
accepting  the  role  of  targets  of  car- 
bonated hatred,     taking  their  plight 
totally,     because  they  thought  it  was 
natural.      They     were     lead  to  believe 
that  they  were  less  than  men,   weak  in 
spirit,  low  grade  men. 

"An  excon  can't  become  a  barber," 
I  was  once  told.  According  to  similar 
someones,  ex-cons  -  ex-offenders  can- 
not do  alot  of  things.  The  best  bar- 
ber I  have  known  was  an  ex-con,  and 
made  a  point  of  telling  me  so.  Who's 
right? 

"Oh,  some  one  told  me,  and  they 
ought  to  know,"  the  first  someone  re- 
plied. 

This  someone,  relied  upon  another 
someone's  knowledge  of  a  highly  sus- 
pect fact.  Passed  down  from  a  gener- 
ation of  "someones,"  like  a  holy  off- 
ing from  the  tables  of  the  gods, 
kindred  someones  carried  the  mess- 
age of  "can't"  onto  us  mortals,  to  up 
hold  as  truth. 

Rene  Descartes,  a  16th  century 
mathematician  and  philosopher,      spent 


most  of  his  life  tracking  down  the 
mysteries  of  knowledge  and  truth.  His 
gift  to  us  amounted  to  four  rules  of 
logic  and  reason  which  are  widely  ac- 
cepted for  their  simple  and  universal 
application.  The  first  of  which  is 
the  focus  of  this  article. 

"Never  accept  anything  as  true 
that  you  do  not  know  evident- 
ly to  be  so;    that  is,    careful 
to  avoid  rash  judgements  and 
prejudice;   and  to  include  no 
thing  more  in  your  judgements 
than  what  presents  itself  to 
your  mind  with  clarity  and 
distinctness  that  you  will 
have  no  occassion  to  put  it 
to  doubt." 
Truth     is     an  individual  and  personal 
comodiiy.  What  each  of  us  individual- 
ly believe,     is  the  truth,     period. 

Consciously,  we  pick  and  chose 
what  we  want  to  believe  is  true^  we 
have  that  power.  It  sets  us  apart  fr- 
om the  lower  life  forms. 

Subconsciously,  we  absorb  what 
we  .have  chosen  to  be  true.  No- matter 
bow  many  times  someone  will  tell  us 
fifferent,  if  we  have  stored  a  fact 
of  our  truth  in  our  subconscious,  we 
will  never  change  our  belief.  The  sub 
conscious  will  only  recall  what  we 
already  believe,  what  we  have  already 
chosen  to  be  true.  Everything  else, 
gets  filtered  out. 

If  we  go  out  and  buy  a  car,  we 
start  noticing  other  cars  of  the  same 
make  and  model.  When  our  car  is  men- 
tioned in  conversations,  we  hear  it. 
"Oh,  you  have  one  too?"  We  start  be- 
lieving that  our  car  is  the  best  damn 
thing  on  the  road.  To  reinforce  that 
opinion,  which  we  call  the  truth,  we 
will  deliberately  pick  ovt  all  the 
good  things  about  it,  how  nice  it.... 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Changing 


Faces 


by  C.    Thomas  Hilton 

The  faces  change  year  after  year, 
but  the  eyes  remain  the  same.  Thous- 
ands of  faces  pass  through  this  place 
in  a  decade.  They  are  a  blue  of  illu- 
sion in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  a 
grand  play,  the  faces  form  the  char- 
acters in  a  demented  sociological  dr- 
ama. The  script  is  centuries  old,  the 
costumes  unchangable.  Each  wears  a 
mask  of  illusion  to  define  the  part- 
icular role  of  survival  chosen,  or 
forced  upon  them;  each  according  to 
their  need. 

In  some,  bitterness  has  destroyed 
all  reason  and  logic.  The  world,  they 
feel,  has  singled  them  out  for  perse- 
cution. To  them  all  is  a  grand  plot. 
We  call  them  the  "radicals." 

In  others,  there  is  the  opportun- 
ity for  domination,  something  they 
never  trult  had  on  the  outside.  They 
will  be  here  forever.  Even  if  they 
leave,  they  will  soon  be  back.  The 
opiate  of  power  is  irresistable.  Soc- 
iety will  not  tolerate  domination  for 
the  sake  of  domination.  Prison  is  the 
only  place  they  can  survive,  We  call 
them  the  "hunters." 

Another  character  is  the  "System 
man,"  (see  reprint  this  issue),  He 
plays  all  the  games  of  the  micro-soc- 
iety like  a  master  craftsman,  which 
he  thinks  he  is.  It  is  recognition  he 
seeks,     like  a  junky  too  long  without 


a  fix.  This  character  plays  a  danger- 
ous game.  When  in  the  company  of  his 
peers,  he  walks  that  walk,  and 
talks  that  talk.  When  in  the  company 
of  the  man,  he  plays  the  man'  s  game, 
forsaking  the  trust  of  his  fellows. 
He  has  never  learned  that  a  candle 
burning  at  both  ends,  burns  twice  as 
bright,  but  only  half  as  long.  We 
call  these  characters  "Politicians." 

All  of  these  character  roles  have 
one  thing  in  common,  irregardless  of 
classification,  they  are  predatory. 
They  flourish  here  because  there  is  a 
never  ending  supply  of  new  faces. 
Some  of  the  faces  will  accept  the 
roles  of  predation.  Some  of  the  faces 
become  the  victims  of  domination. 
Some  serve  as  the  focus  of  hatred  and 
bitterness  -  incarnate  and  available. 
Others  serve  as  pawns  in  the  games  of 
recognition,  which  take  many  forms. 
Some  faces  willingly  find  physical 
and  emotional  security  in  the  arms  of 
another.  The  remainder  elect  not  to 
join  in  the  grand  social  drama,  pre- 
fering  a  smaller  version  of  the  same 
script,    called,   "Protective  Custody." 

The  faces  wear  a  variety  of  char- 
acter costumes  during  their  stay.  Be- 
hind the  facade  lies  the  window  to 
the  mind:  the  eyes.  It  is  here  that 
the  true  nature  of  separate  souls 
playing  timeless  roles  can  be 
found.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  prey 
in  the  costume  of  predator,  nor  pred- 
ator in  the  costume  of  prey.  Truth 
resides  in  the  eyes,  not  in  the  opin- 
ions of  sociologists.  They  ignore  the 
process  of  natural  selection.  In  the 
grand  scheme  of  separating  predator 
from  prey,  they  perpetuate  barbarism. 
Grouping  barbarians  together  raises 
the  level  of  barbarism  required  to 
continue  the  roles  we  are  forced  to 
play.    (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Silent  Rights 


Editor's  Choice  Award 


by  David  Michaels 

Under  current  policies  and  prac- 
tices at  Montana  State  Prison,  hear- 
ing impaired  inmates  are  denied  their 
fundemental  rights  to  due  process  of 
law,  education,  rehabilitative  oppor- 
tunities, and  even  common  entertain- 
ment. 

Often  deaf  or  hearing  impaired 
inmates  are  labled  as  unruly  by  the 
prison  administration,  and  lumped  to- 
gether with  other  prisoners  who  are 
classified  as  disciplinary  problems. 
One  hearing-impaired  inmate  was  rec- 
ently told  that  he  must  stay  in  Max 
Two  for  the  next  six  months.  People 
who  know  him  feel  the  rule  infraction 
reports  are  related  to  his  frustrat- 
ion in  attempting  to  communicate  wi- 
th staff  members,  rather  than  a  disre 
gard  for  prison  rules. 

When  an  escape  siren  sounded  last 
year,  inmate  Gillam,  working  on  the 
yard  crew  at  that  time,  had  to  leave 
his  coat  behind  as  he  was  hurried  to 
his  unit  by  security  staff.  An  offic- 
er found  Gillam' s  note  pad  in  the 
coat  and  confiscated  it  as  evidence 
in  an  unsubstanciated  rule  infraction 
report.  Gillam  asked  the  officer  to 
return  the  note  pad,  his  only  means 
of  communication  -  his  mode  of  speach 
back  to  him.  Frustrated  by  the  one- 
sided conversation,  Gillam  broke  sev- 
eral of  the  officer's  pencils  as  a 
symbol  of  the  value  of  the  conversa  - 
tion.  The  guard  had  Gillam  arrested 
and  hauled  to  Maximum  Security,  where 
he  was  shortly  released     after  other 


staff  took  the  time  to  allow  meaning- 
ful communications. 

These  types  of  disciplinary  is- 
sues are  not  isolated  to  Montana 
State  Prison.  In  a  booklet  by  the 
National  Center  for  Law  and  The 
Deaf,  the  universal  nature  of  the 
problem  is  clearly  defined: 

"..Frequently,  deaf  people  serv- 
ing prison  terms  are  denied  basic  due 
process  rights... because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  prisons  to  be  sensitive  to 
their  communication  needs.  A  case  in 
point  involved  a  deaf  inmate  in  Mary- 
land's  prison  system.  The  deaf  inmate 
was  denied  an  interpreter  at  a  disc- 
iplinary hearing  and  was  unable  to 
present  a  defense.  The  disciplinary 
board  took  away  'good- time'  days  that 
would  have  given  him  an  earlier  re- 
lease, and  transfered  him  from  a  min- 
imum security  camp  to  the  maximum 
security  'House  of  Corrections'  for 
psychological  evaluation.  The  state 
psychologist,  however  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  deaf  inmate  and  was 
thus  unable  to  evaluate  him..." 

The  concerned  inmate  filed  a  suit 
in  federal  court  and  won  the  right  to 
have  an  interpreter  present  at  these 
hearings  and  examinations.  The  scope 
of  situations  in  which  the  court  felt 
an  interpreter  was  required  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

1)  Prison  disciplinary  hearings 

2)  Reclassification  hearings 

3)  When  a  disciplinary  report  is 
being  written  against  him 

4)  When  the  inmate  is  provided 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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A  Shot 
In  The  Dark 


by  David  Michaels 

Just  who  ic  con-ing  who?  In  Sun- 
day's May  29th  issue  of  The  Montana 
Standard,  Thomas  Schmidt,  a  Standard 
staff  writer,  laid  bare  some  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  our  friendly,  fright- 
ened, front-line  force  of  felon-farm- 
ers; the  guards,  and  all  this  time  we 
were  lead  to  believe  they  liked  us, 
(don't  choke  on  your  coffeei) 

I  saved  myself  from  being  beaten 
to  a  pulp,  caused  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  this  lilliputian  controversy,  by 
reciting  the  journalist's  hym:  "Get 
the  other  side  of  the  story0"  I  went 
out  to  find  just  what  the  gaurds  in- 
tended when  they  "allegedly"  said 
those  oh-so-nasty- things  about  us. 

"You  guys  must  be  taking  alot  of 
heat  for  that  article,"  I  said  to  one 
officer,  who,  because  of  the  "Locking 
Down  the  Deer  Lodge  Slam,"  story,  did 
not  wish  his  name  to  appear  in  printo 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it," 
he  said.  He  gave  me  the  other  half, 
painted,  he  said,  with  white-wash. 
"I  never  said  those  things,  I  don't 
know  about  the  other  officers,  but 
based  on  what  I  did  say,  and  what  was 
actually  printed,  I'd  say  the  report- 
er did  a  poor  job." 

This  story     was  begining  to  look 
big.     It  had  all  the  outside     agitat- 
ion,   erroding  relations  between     in- 
mates and  guards,      and  the  morality 
of  the  credo:   "All     The     News     That's 
Fit  To  Print." 


"Get  it  in  writing,"  my  editor 
said,  "then  we  can  take  it  directly 
to   The  Montana  Standard. 


"All  I  said  was  I'd  like 
to  take  them  all  out  and 
shoot  '  em.  Did  I  say  any 
thing  wrong?" 


Like  blood  is  thicker  than  water 
a  written  statement  congeals  loose 
words  into  hard  facts.  The  guards  did 
not  like  the  sight  of  statements. 

Unofficially,  the  guards  said 
they  were  upset  by  the  whole  thing. 

One  said  he  didn' t  think  much  of 
it,    as  he  smiled. 

The  comments  in  the  "Slam"  story 
that  received  the  worse  reactions, 
did  not  identify  their  sources,  just 
as  this  article  doesn't  identify  its 
sources.  Schmidt  could  have  made  them 
ip,  just  as  I  could  have  made  these 
comments  up. 

Respect  of  the  inmate  population 
can  not  be  lost  through  shoddy  re- 
porting,   it  must  be  lost  deservedly « 


This  was  a  good  start. 
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A.I.D.S.  Hysteria  -  The  Facts 


by  C.    Thomas  Hilton 


AIDS  hysteria  is  sweeping 
the  country.  Rumors  abound  of  plague 
like  epidemics  ravaging  state  and 
federal  prisons.  To  date  these  false 
hysterical  claims  have  not  been  veri- 
fied. 

Medical  experts  state  that  only  a 
few  segments  of  the  American  populat- 
ion are  at  risk  from  AIDS.  As  of  this 
writing,  only  about  1600  Americans 
have  contracted  the  disease.  The  main 
focus  of  American  journalists  has 
turned  from  the  disease  itself  to  the 
understanding  of  AIDS,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  of  this  disease. 

70%  of  the  country's  AIDS  victims 
are  homosexuals  and  in  cities  around 
the  country  gays  have  become  increas- 
ingly alarmed.  The  main  concern  is  no 
longer  the  disease  itself  but  the 
fear  associated  with  the  sociological 
stigma.  In  San  Francisco  AIDS  victims 
are  shunned  like  lepers,  losing  jobs 
and  housing  due  to  the  fear  that  any 
close  proximity  may  transmit  the  dis- 
ease.   This  is  a  false  assumption. 

On  a  San  Francisco  television 
program  directed  at  public  informa- 
tion, a  technician  was  afraid  to  put 
a  microphone  on  a  suspected  AIDS  vic- 
tim, the  person  having  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  telephone. 

There  is  no  known     cure  for  AIDS, 
and  no  known  cause.  It  is  speculated 
that  it  is   transmitted  through  sexual 
contact,    (a  point  disputed  by  some), 
or  by  infected     needles,     not     unlike 
hepatitis,     '.'hat  is  known     is  that  it 


has  been  confined  to  only  four  high 
risk  groups:  homosexual  men,  main- 
line drug  users,  a  small  group  of 
Haitians,  and  a  smaller  group  of  hem- 
ophelis.es,    (bleeders). 

Because  of  these  classifications, 
prisoners  are  considered  to  be  at 
very  high  risk.  The  high  incidence  of 
homosexuality  and  drug  abuse  makes  a 
perfect  environment  for  the  AIDS 
"virus".  Due  to  these  factors,  if  an 
AIDS  carrier  were  released  on  the 
compound,  the  thus  far  false  rumors 
of  prison  epidemics  demimating  the 
population  could  possibly  come  true. 

In  Hew  York,  the  source  of  these 
rumors,  police  and  fire-fighters  are 
demanding  surgical  gloves  and  face- 
masks  before  dealing  with  street  vic- 
tims of  crime,  and  getting  them.  Said 
a  spokesman,  "We  are  not  over-react- 
ing, it  is  just  that  nothing  is  known 
about  this  disease.  Our  demands  would 
not  be  unlike  the  warnings  on  cigar- 
ette packages   thirty  years  ago." 

New  York  prison     guards     are  de- 
manding special  suits  before  entering 
the  prison,    they  feel  the  environment 
is  just  too  "ripe"     for  breeding     the 
AIDS  "Virus." 

In  an  interview  in  this  month' s 
OMNI  magazine,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Baruj  Benacerraf  addresses  some  of 
the  main  factors  about  AIDS  transmit- 
al  of  concern  to  inmates.  In  covering 
the  question  of  anal  "sexual  activity 
as  a  transmission  mode,     Benacerraf 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Where's  The 
Incentive? 


by  David  Michaels 

No  one,  inmates  or  supervisors 
seems  to  know  how  many  inmate  kitchen 
workers  have  been  receiving  the  in- 
centive pay,  as  set  down  by  the  Amend 
ed  Wage  Policy,  of  October  1st,  1982, 
Ue  could  not  verify  it,  but  the  of- 
ficial count  is  three. 

Inmate  Don  Sage,  a  bakery  employ- 
ee said  no  one  in  the  bakery  has  ever 
received  incentive  pay. 

John  Jones,  the  bakery  supervisor 
was  asked  if  he  had  put  any  of  his 
man  in  for  incentive  pay.  He  replied, 
"No,  I  never  have,  I  don't  think  any- 
one has  received  it,   have  they?" 

Just  what  is  at  stake  here?  Ac- 
cording to  the  inmate  kitchen  workers 
the  incentive  pay  amounts  to  only  $3 
to  05  per  month  extra.  Not  enough  to 
ouibble  over,  but  enough  to  effect 
what  the  Wage  Policy  intended:  pro- 
vide the  incentive  and  recognition 
for  outstanding  work,  ideas  that  im- 
prove the  course  work  for  all  in  the 
food  service,  or  provides  a  cost  sav- 
ings for  the  institution. 

Bill  '.Jells,  the  business  manager, 
said  the  reduction  in  incentive  pay 
requests,  made  by  supervisors  has  him 
puzzeled.  He  said  the  administration 
wants  to  see  more  incentive  pay  given 
out,  as  it  promotes  better  working 
habits,  better  food,  and  a  happier 
inmate  population. 


Connie  DeYott,  Food  Service  Sup- 
ervisor, said  that  she  stopped  sub- 
mitting the  incentive  requests,  be- 
cause they  were  being  turned  down  by 
the  Food  Service  Manager,  Bill  Pan- 
kratz,   and  Business  Manager  Wells, 

"It  insulted  the  guys  that  were 
working  hard  for  it,"  DeYott  said, 
"They  would  rather  not  be  put  in  for 
it,  if  they  were  going  to  be  turned 
down," 

Wells  said  that  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration was  at  fault  for  not 
making  explicit  instructions  for  the 
supervisors  to  follow  in  filling  out 
the  requests, 

"Just  putting  down  that  the  man 
showed  up  for  work  on  time  is  not  en- 
ough,,," Wells  said,  "what  is  needed 
are  written  words  that  describee  or 
document  inmate  achievement,  corres- 
ponding to  the  policy  guidelines,,,," 

How  many  inmates  actually  care  to 
go  through  the  hassle  of  getting  the 
incentive  pay,  when  they  already  get 
several  times  the  pay  they  received 
in  1982  remains  to  be  seen, 

A  recent  pay-sheet  from  the  kit- 
chen shows  that  the  average  wage  paid 
last  month,  for  kitchen  workers  aver- 
aged in  the  060  to  070  range,  This  is 
due  to  the  workers  being  able  to  put 
in  more  overtime.  The  bakery  crew  can 
not  increase  their  hours  with  over- 
time, however.  They  contend  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  work  at  other  job 
assignments  in  the  kitchen  proper  to 
receive  this  extra  overtime       credit, 

Jones  said  that  he  felt  the  bak- 
ery crew  had  enough  hours  as  it  ±sf 
and  that  any  more  would  contribute 
to  "burn-out"  amongst  his  crew,  Jones 
would  not  comment  as  to  why  he  didn't 
submit  incentive  pay  requests  for  his 
men,  p 
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R.A.C. 


Explained 


by  David  Michaels 

Not  until  the  footings  were  pour- 
ed, did  we,  the  inmates,  realize  the 
significance  of  the  Religious  Activ- 
ities Center.  For  better  or  for  worse 
Montana  State  Prison  would  have  a 
specific  building  for  religious  wor- 
ship. No  longer  would  the  population 
have  to  endure  religious  activities 
taking  away  their  gym  time  or  using 
up  needed  educational  space.  They 
would  have  their  own  place. 

After  the  dedication,  we  all 
wanted  access  to  the  building,  and 
were  indignant  when  we  were  told  that 
it  was  for  religious  purposes  only. 

Many  complaints  have  come  to  the 
Express  concerning  the  RAC,  and  as 
you  will  see,  most  were  unfounded  and 
without  factual  backing.  I  did  what 
is  supposed  to  be  done  when  pursuing 
a  story  -  I  went  to  the  other  party, 
the  chaplains,  for  their  comments. 
This  interview  with  Chaplain  Wohlers 
and  Father  Stimatz  is  self  explana- 
tory,  and  tells  its  own  story. 

SE:  Why  wasn't  inmate  labor  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  RAC? 

Stimatz:  Montana' s  Unionized  la- 
bor prevented  the  inmates  from  work  - 
ing  on  it.  Montana' s  Unionized  labor, 
and  the  State. 

SE:  How  much  was  the  original 
building  to  have     cost,     and     why  did 


the  costs  go  up? 

Stimatz:  We  had  a  building  of  a 
design  that  would  have  cost  0125,000 
which  was  to  be  built  outside  the 
fence,  and  then  assembled  inside. 
The  state  said  that  we  had  to  have 
something  more  concrete  in  design  - 
more  solid.  This  building  cost  over 
$300,000. 

SE:  Where  exactly  did  all  the 
donations  for  this  project  come 
from? 

Wohlers:  All  the  counties  in 
Montana,  there  were  56  of  them,  who 
donated.  Each  county  had  a  chair- 
person. Donations  were  sent  first  to 
the  county  chair-person,  then  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  building  commit- 
tee, Mrs.  Misner,  who  worked  as  the 
financial  recorder  and  secretary. 
She  recorded  all  the  donations. 

Stimatz:  She  was  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  Religious  Activity 
Centerc 

SE:  Was  there  specific  mention 
as  to  who  donated  the  money? 

Stimatz:  All  donated  funds  came 
through  her.  There  was  no  mention  of 
any  one  donation,  over  another,  or 
by  any  group. 

SE:  Is  there  a  spiritual  repre- 
sentative for  the  Native  Americans? 

Wohlers:  There  is  a  minister 
from  an  eastern  area  reservation, 
having  a  non-denominational  church. 
He  is  going  to  come  over  and  make 
arrangements  to  be  able  to  come  here 
on  a  regular  basis,  and  will  hold 
services  for  inmates  who  have  Native 
American  heritage. 

SE:  Why  can't  Maximum  Custody 
inmates  attend  religious  services? 

Stimatz:  That  is  a  question  best 
answered  by  the  security  staff.  We 
faithfully  visit  down  there,  and 
make  ourselves   available.        They     are 
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being  denied,  but  that  is  a  security 
issue,  and  that  is  what  security  is 
going  to  have  to  handle. 

l/holers:  I've  gone  down  there  and 
have  had  bible  studies  and  services, 
on  occassion,  when  some  asked.  We've 
no  problem  with  that. 

Stimatz:  For  those  who  are  elig- 
ible, they  can  come  to  Sunday  Servic- 
es; all  the  units  can  come  to  servic- 
es. 

SE:  Dis  other  groups  have  input 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  RAC? 

Wohlers:  Any  group  that  had  been 
coming  in  here,  was  invited  by  the 
Warden,  and  Mr.  Warnecke's  signature. 
There  were  at  that  time  thirteen  dif- 
ferent groups,  in  vited  to  a  twofold 
meeting.  The  first  part  was  to  go 
through  the  rules  before  they  were 
finalized,  lie  read  the  rules  and  took 
the  time  to  interpret  each  one  of 
them,  while  taking  feedback  from  the 
group  member.  After  that  a  tour  was 
conducted,  and  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  pick  which  room  they 
wanted  to  meet  in,  and  at  what  time. 
The  schedual  was  formulated  from 
that.  We  asked  them  if  there  was  a 
conflict  with  the  rules  -  anything 
they  couldn't  live  with,  and  there 
was  not  one  person  who  said  anything 
negative,  nor  that  they  were  unhappy 
with  them. 

SE:  Can  the  Chapel  be  used  by 
someone  who  wanted  to  come  in  and 
meditate,   when  you  are  away? 

Wohlers:  Oh  surei  With  prior 
knowledge,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
someone  here.  This  building  is  no 
different  than  all  others,  in  that 
is  has  to  be  locked,  when  no  one 
is  here  to  supervise.  If  an  inmate 
should  ask  a  security  officer  to  sup- 
vise  when  no  one  else  is  around,  we 
have  no  problem  with  that. 


First  Quarter 


Statistics 


by  David  Michaels 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the 
institution's  movement  sheets  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1983: 


Incoming 


J     F    M     A     Ttl 


New  Inmates 

32  28  38  25  123 

P.V.'s 

10     6  12     6 

34 

Transfers 

6    7    4    7 

24 

Outgoing 

Transfers 

3    3    0    4 

13 

Discharge 

6  13  14  15 

48 

Parole 

7  14-  34  26 

81 

Bond 

1110 

3 

10  day  Furlough 

3    2    3    5 

13 

Life  Ski  1 1  s 

3    4    5    9 

21 

Alpha  House 

3    5    3    5 

16 

Galen 

3    3    0    1 

7 

Swan  River 

0     5    8  11 

24 

Parole  figures  are  those  actually 
leaving  the  institution  on  parole  or 
leaving  on  parole  from  a  support  pro- 
gram, such  as  Swan  River  Forrest  Camp 
or  a  Half- Way  House. 

The  10  -  day  Furlough  figures  in 
elude  Supervised  Release.  Transfers 
(Incoming)  include  returned  escapees 
and  so  forth. 
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by  David  Michaels 

V.'e  were  a  riotous  lot.  Every  ni- 
ght brought  new  meaning  to  the  word 
roudy.  Card  games  were  played  at  all 
hours,  merging  into  successions  of 
card  games,  creating  a  symbiotic  mas- 
ter card  program  that  made  up  our 
livelyhood. 

They  gave  us  radios  -  sure,  but 
they  only  added  to  the  "block-party" 
revelry.  Dancing,  screaming,  fighting 
gamblers  kept  locked  up  the  best  part 
of  the  day,  but  we  were  alive.  A  lov- 
lier  sight,   Dante  never  beheld. 

He  were  together,  a  single  entity 
you  couldn't  sit  across  from  your  ca- 
rd-partner for  moths  and  not  get  to 
know  him,  and  like  or  dispise  what 
you  saw  in  him.  We  went  to  chow  as  a 
team.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it  was 
all  or  nothing.  If  the  word  needed 
spreading  across  the  compound,  it  was 
carried  quickly.  Results  of  our  mis- 
sive were  shortly  to  follow.  If  some- 
thing was  wrong,  we  could  get  it 
straightened  out  quickly.  The  concen- 
sus of  the  population  counted  as  more 
power  than  the  guns  held  on  us,  by 
the  guards  from  their  pillars  of  con- 
crete. 

Television  came  on  a  high  note. 
We  thought  we  were  winning.  All  this 
and  TV  too?  The  guards  brought  it  in- 
to the  hobby  room  and  left  without  a 
word.  Of  course,  we  were  "baaaadl  We 
were  cool  -  "Plug  that  sucker  inl" 

From  the  first  few  moments  the 
machine's  electron  gun  sprayed  images 
across  its  phosphor-time-space-look- 
ing glass,  our  world  evolved.  There 
was  an  old  man  who  told  many  crazy 
stories.  He  was  on  more  than  the  ra- 
dio. When  he  saw  the  one-eyed  device, 


he  shuffled  off  toward  his  cell,   mut- 
tering a  rhyme  incomprehensible: 

"Late  at  night  the  TV  hums 

something  ap. ," 

but     the     TV     drcwned    out  his  fading 
words. 

Contentment  settled  over  the  tro- 
ops. It  wasn't  happiness,  but  a  sub- 
stitute, like  librium  is  for  valium. 
We  sat  for  hours  watching  old  shows 
that  nobody  enjoyed,  just  to  catch  up 
in  video  development. 

"Ya  wanta  play  some  cards?"  some- 
one would  ask,  "Na,  we're  just  gonna 
kick-back  and  watch  the  tubec" 

The  more  we  relaxed,  the  more  the 
tube  drained  us.  Narcoleptic  compla- 
cency -  washing  our  defenses  away,  de 
tuning  environmental  alarms.  We  did- 
not  care  when  unknown  inmates  were 
put  on  our  tiers.  We  cared  less  when 
friends  were  getting  caught  with  con- 
traband. Some  stopped  paying  their 
bills,  when  the  bill  collectors  were 
getting  busted. 

The     last     bastion    of  unity  fell 
when  we  moved     to  the  new  prison     and 
could  buy  our  own     TV' s     and  hook  up 
to  the  master  antenna,   in  our  own  ro- 
oms. 

Nothing  mattered  any  more.  When 
any  problem  got  too  heavy  for  us,  we 
wculd  just  slip  into  our  rooms  -  to 
escape  into  the  tube.  There  within 
were  "Happier  Days,"  and  better  wor- 
lds and  places. 

As  long  as  it  wasn' t  happening  to 
us  -  as  long  as  it  was  happening  to 
someone  else;  who  cared?  It  was  noth- 
ing to  wory  about. 

On  the  day  he  died,  I  learned  why 
the  old  story  teller  never  bought  a 
TV.  As  he  lay  on  his  death  bed  he 
whispered  his  mysterious  verse  to  me: 

"Late  at  night  the  TV's  hum  - 
Something  Apathetic  This  Way  Comes.." 
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Decisions 


by  C.    Thomas  Hilton 

Decisions,  is  a  new  department  of 
The  Express,  designed  to  keep  you  in- 
formed of  recent  court  decisions  that 
effect  the  cases  of  prisoners.  Once 
we  establish  a  research  staff  we  hope 
to  expand  this  service  to  our  readers 
and  hope  they  will  also  contribute,, 

Possession  of  Currency 

Hanvey  v.  Blankenship,  474  F.  Sup 
1349,  the  inmate  brought  suit  in  fed- 
eral court  alleging  that  the  confis- 
cation of  $750  by  the  Superintendant 
and  Adjustment  Committee  was  unauth- 
orized. During  a  routine  shake-down, 
$750  was  found  and  confiscated  from 
Hanvey 's  wallet.  The  money  was  given 
to  the  Inmate  Canteen  Fund.  In  follow 
ing  the  ruling  of  Sell  v.  Parratt, 
548  F.  2nd  753,  the  court  rejected 
Hanvey' s  claim.  The  court  said,  "The 
regulation  of  currency  is  a  legiti- 
mate security  concern  because  of  the 
availability,  money  facilitates  gam- 
bling, bribery,  extortion,  and  the 
purchase  of  guns  and  weaponsc" 

Miscellaneous  Cases 

Collins  v.  Blodgette,  513  FS  1056, 
held  that  jury  instruction  that  did 
not  inform  jury  properly  about  justi- 
fiable use  of  force  was  an  error. 


U.S.  v.  Hendershot,  614  F.2d  648, 
held  that  it  was  error  for  judge  to 
rule  that  defendant's  prior  felony 
conviction  for  armed  robbery  could  be 
used  to  impeach  him  if  he  testified, 
where  it  was  not  clear  that  the  judge 
required  the  state  to  bear  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  the  probative 
value  outweighed  its  prejudicial  ef- 
fect. 

Longval  v.  Heachum,  65I  F.2d  818, 
held  that  where  trial  judge  urged  de- 
fense counsel  to  enter  plea  of  guilty 
for  defendant,  and  that  if  he  didn' t 
he  would  give  a  lot  of  time  to  defen- 
dant, and  defendant  took  it  to  a  jury 
trial  and  then  the  judge  gave  a  much 
longer  sentence  than  he  gave  a  co-de- 
fendant who  plead  guilty,  then  the 
judge  showed  vindictiveness  and  a  new 
sentencing  hearing  ordred. 

People  v.  Fletcher,  361  NE  2d  97, 
held  that  a  defendant's  conviction 
for  attempted  burglary  must  be  rever- 
sed since  the  evidence  only  showed 
that  the  defendant  was  present  near 
the  scene,  and  that  he  ran  away.  The 
mere  presence  and  flight  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  guilt. 

Hay  good  v.  Younger,   527  F.S.  808, 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was   entitled 
to  money  damages     because    prison  au- 
thorities    held  him  past    his  release 
date. 

People  v.   Evans,   429  N.E.   2d  520, 
held  that  the  brutal     or  heinous  be- 
haviour must  accompany  the  offense  to 
justify  an  extended     term. 
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THE 


SYSTEM  MAN 


The  Menard  lime 

I  am  a  criminal*  I  will  always  be 
a  criminal.  When  I  return  to  society 
I  will  rob  you  and  your  institutions 
without  guilt  and  without  remorse.  If 
caught,  I  will  get  the  best  deal  pos- 
sible; usually  a  light  sentence,  be- 
cause I  know  how  to  deal  with  you. 

The  judges  and  parole  boards  will 
give  me  a  light  sentence,  because  I 
know  how  to  give  them  what  they  want. 
The  warden  and  other  officials  will 
give  me  good  jobs  and  low  security 
because  I  give  them  v/hat  they  want. 
Guards  will  be  friendly  to  me  because 
I  seldom  give  them  any  trouble. 

There  is  a  young  kid  down  the  ti- 
er who  is  emotionally  disturbed.  He 
is  a  tough  kid  who  committed  his  cri- 
me out  of  drunkness  and  loss  of  con- 
trol. He  wants  to  go  back  to  his  wife 
and  kids.  He  won' t  make  it  for  a  long 
time,  though,  because  he  is  too  up- 
front with  his  emotions.  If  he  gets 
help,  he  might  not  be  back. 

Too  bad,  kidl  This  system  ain'  t 
made  for  you. 

There  is  another  kid  on  another 
tier.  He  won' t  make  parole  very  soon 
either.  He' s  a  tough  kid;  runs  with  a 
gang.   That's  all  he  knows. 

He  survived  on  the  street  that 
way  and  it's  the  way  he  knows.  He'll 
have  to  fight  somebody  to  prove  him- 
self. Well,     I'll  be  out  and  back  be- 
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fore  he  even  gets  started. 

And  that  boy  that  just  came  in, 
kLnda  cute  kid,  A  farm  boy;  first  ti- 
mer. It'll  be  a  real  long  time  before 
he  gets  out. 

He'll  have  to  hurt  somebody  to 
keep  his  manhood.  He'll  probably  run 
into  that  gang  kid  pretty  soon,  shou- 
ld be  a  good  fight. 

These  boards  and  committees  won' t 
like  him  though.  He  has  had  some 
tickets,  and  his  attitude  is  bad.  No- 
body ever  told  him  he  would  have  to 
fight  to  keep  his  manhood,  or  to  get 
respect. 

Hoi  Hoi  This  system  was  made  for 
guys  like  me, 

A  good  conduct  record,  proper  re- 
morse, just  the  right  smile  and  the 
right  shade  of  respect  for  authority; 
it  works  every  time. 

And  my  job;  Hoo  boy I  I  give  stuff 
I  make  for  the  State  to  the  guy  in 
the  kitchen:  he  gives  me  food  for  it, 
I  get  the  best  of  everything  because 
I  know  my  way  around  -  pressed  pants, 
hot  sandwiches,  and  a  state-loaned 
TV, 

Guess  that  fight  started  sooner 
than  I  thought,  Hmmm,  the  farm  kid  is 
pretty  tough.  So  is  the  gang  kid,  Wo- 
oopsl    There's  the  guard, 

Sirl  Sirl  I  saw  it  all,,, yep,  get 
ray  name  and  number  right,  I  want  all 
that  meritorious  goodtime. 

Well,  almost  time  for  Bible  Class 
then  A, A.,  Guess  that  other  kid  won't 
make  A.A.,  He  needs  it  bad,  but  then 
he  ain' t  real  smart  -  like  me, 

Ed,  Note:  The  System  Han,  be  it  one 
side  of  the  nation  or  the  other,  it 
seems  the  problems  are  the  same. 

The  System  Man,  everybody  seems 
to  know  one  on  sight,  like  a  plague, 
they  infest  every  prison. 


WW. 


by  Ray  Olson 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  point  of  the  father  with 
respect  to  the  children  of  prisoners. 

There  are  many  inmates  who  have 
children  on  the  outside.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  for  each  person,  or  ea- 
ch family,  there  lies  a  different  set 
of  circumstances,  and  situations  in 
the  family.  Many  prisoners  are  single 
due  to  divorce,  but  they  still  have 
children  they  care  about.  Many  are 
still  trying,  or  are  managing  somehow 
to  keep  their  families  together.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  fami- 
ly life  in  prison,  and  it  takes  quite 
an  effort  to  live  in  two  completely 
different  worlds  -  the  prison  and  the 
world  of  the  family.  Ue  communicate 
with  our  families  by  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  visits,  instead  of  living 
with  them. 

How  does  this  effect  the  children 
or  the  father?  This  is  a  very  tough 
and  touchy  situation.  I  have  talked 
to  a  few  men  who  cannot  even  write  or 
talk  to  their  children  because  of 
their  relationship  with  their  spouse. 
In  all  cases  however,   we  do  love  them 


care  about  them,  and  miss  them.  We 
find  that  through  our  mistakes  we 
have  been  separated  from  them.  V/hen 
this  happens  many  of  the  children  can 
not  understand  why  their  fathers  can 
not  be  home  with  them.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  when  they  need  help  with 
something,  a  special  occassion,  or  a 
holiday  -  to  be  able  to  go  and  do 
those  things  which  a  father  particip- 
ates in.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  children's  feelings  are  effected, 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  father  figure. 
The  loss  of  the  father  also  puts  a 
strain  on  the  mother,  requiring  her 
to  act  as  both  father  and  mother  to 
the  child.  Menatlly  there  has  been 
several  cases  in  psycology  that  have 
shown  how  the  children  are  effected 
in  the  latter  years  of  life.  Physic- 
ally, they  are  effected  also,  because 
of  the  lack  of  participation  in  many 
things  where  their  father  is  needed. 
Children  are  deprived  of  alot  of 
things,  materially  as  well,  because 
the  wives  are  on  welfare  or  depend 
upon  her  wages  to  support  them.  The 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  father 
puts  a  great  deal  of  strain  on  the 
(Continued  page  32) 


Straight 
to  the  point 


From:    T.J.  Matrilli 

To:   Peggy  Donahue,   W.C.C.    Editor 

When  you  wrote  the  article,  "The 
Forgotten  Children  of  Women  Prison- 
ers," you  have  this  response  coming. 

Its  touching,  and  its  true,  but 
the  women  prisoners  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  suffer  their  children's  sit- 
uation -  if  you  can  see  beyond  your 
women's  right's  issue.  There  is  also 
the  issue  of,  "The  Forgotten  Children 
of  Men  Prisoners." 

The  male  prisoners  are  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  problems  of  the  wo- 
men, their  daily  wages,  the  royal  liv 
ing  speaks  for  itself,  how  we  men  of 
incarceration  are  discriminated  ag- 
ainst. 

Let  us  not  forget,  male  or  female 
we  all  suffer  losses  in  relationships 
and  we  ourselves  are  primarily  to  bl- 
ame. We  can  make  all  the  excuses, 
snivel,  and  complain,  but  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation  we  are  in 
and  how  it  effected  others.  We  should 
have  thought  of  these  things  before. 
Now  we  cannot  take  back  our  mistakes, 
but  must  deal  with  them  accordingly, 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


To:    T.J.   Mastrilli 

From:   Peggy  Donahue,   W.C.C.   Editor 

The  women' s  movement  generally  is 
perceived  as  attempting  to  establish 
the  legal  right  of  all  persons,  ir- 
regardless  of  sex,  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  life; 
prison,  work,  family,  and  community. 
Women  have  become  sufficiently  self- 
concious  and  organized  to  lobby  suc- 
cessfully for  governmental  action 
against  all  discrimination,  in  their 
attempt  to  make  man  and  women  iden- 
tical legal  beings. 

The  message  presented  in  "The 
Forgotten  Children  of  Women  Prison- 
ers," applied  equally  to  both  sexes, 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  leave  male 
prisoners  unrepresented.  When  antiqu- 
ated, chauvinistic  notions  are  put  a- 
side,  men  and  women  priosners  soon  a- 
gree  that  as  long  as  "doors  are  open- 
ed," it  does  not  matter  who  opens 
them  for  whom. 

In  terms     of     physical  facilities 
and  the  general     prison     enviornment, 
most  women  now  receive     better  treat- 
ment    than     their     male  counterparts. 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


P  T  S  D ,   The  Stringer  Case 


by 


George  Stringer  returned  from 
Viet  Nam  eleven  veers  ago,  but  family 
and  friends  say  he  is  unable  to  leave 
the  war  behind.  Although  he  returned 
a.  hero,  decorated  for  valor,  he  went 
on  to  live  in  fear  in  his  own  home 
town,  fearful  that  people  were  trying 
to  kill  him,  terrified  by  the  soundc 
of  Fourth  of  July  Fireworks. 

Stringer's  mother  relates  that 
when  fireworks  went  off,  George  could 
no  longer  tolerate  reality. 

"'..hen  the  fireworks  went  off  I 
found  him  hiding  in  the  cornor  with  a 
pillow  over  his  head,  crying,  saying 
•mom,  would  you  please  help  me?  make 
them  stop." 

Stringer  himself  commented  on  his 
reactions  in  a  June  21st  interviev;: 

"I  guess  when  you  watch  somebody 
get  shot,  or  you  shoot  your  first 
person,  it'  s,  I  guess  it'  s  a  numbing 
feeling,  I  don' t  think  any  os  us  were 
raised  here  to  do  this." 

Because  of  his  seven  months  on 
the  front  lines  of  Viet  Nam  doctors 
say  Stringer  is  suffering  from  "Post 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder,"  or  PSTD. 
It  wasn't  until  1980  that  PTSD  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  as  a  delayed 
anxiety  reaction  to  a  catastrophic  ev 
ent.  It  is  estimated  that  over  seven- 
hundred- thousand  Viet  Nam  Vet  ems 
may  be  suffering  from  its  symptoms, 
ranging  from  nightmares,  to  withdraw! 
to     combat  flash- backs. 


Ihomas  Hilton 

Stringer  knew  he  had  problems, 
and  three  times  sought  help  at  a  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  The  doctors  gave  him 
tranquilizers  that  didn' t  help.  Then, 
in  January  of  1981,  he  ended  up  in 
the  Dade  County  Jail,     Miami  Florida. 

Stringer  was  arrested  for  the 
first  time  for  trying  to  rob  a  col- 
lege student  with  a  shotgun.  At  the 
trial  Stringer's  lawyers  argued  that 
he  wanted  to  get  caught,  and  was  sub- 
consciously crying  out  for  help,  but 
the  jury  convicted  him.  Judge  Howard 
Gross  was  required  by  law  to  sentence 
him  to  a  three  year  jadl  term,  even 
though  Gross  believes  Stringer  is  a 
victim  of  war,  who  should  be  hospit- 
alized. Gross  stated  that: 

"He  was  taught  to  kill,  he  saw 
torturing,  he  saw  maiming,  he  saw 
death,  violent  death,  burning  of  bod- 
ies. They  sent  him  home  on  a  commerc- 
ial jet,  not  as  a  hero,  but  as  a 
bumb.  When  he  came  home  people  spit 
on  him,  called  him  a  baby-killer,  and 
a  bumb." 

On  June  21st,  in  a  precedent  set- 
ting move,  the  Florida  Governor  and 
cabinet  commuted  Stringer' s  manditory 
sentence,  and  ordered  the  parole 
board  to  work  out  a  program  of  treat- 
ment for  Stringer  at  a  Vetrans  center 
specializing  in  PTSD. 

It     is     anticipated  that  this 
case  will  open  the  doors  for  Viet  Nam 
Veterans  who  are  now  incarcerated     in 
Montana  and  other  states.  p 
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GOnViCtS,  The  Next  Generation 


by  C.   Thomas  Hilton 


In  a  study  done  at  the  University 
jof  Rhode  Island,  it  was  found  that  l| 
[million  youngsters  will  commit  acts 
of  irrational  and  uncontrollable  vie— 
;lence  this  year,  violence  aimed  at 
| their  own  family  and  friends. 

One  subject  confided  to  research- 
ers that: 

"Like,  I  started  attacking  people 
i when  I  was,  like,  ten  years  old  about 
;and  when  I  was  sixteen,  then  I  was 
; really  wild  and  violent." 

The  parents  are     shocked  and     be~ 
iwiidered     at  the  acts  of  their  child- 
ren.    One     mother     related     the  first 
ihint  that  her  son,      the  subject  noted 
above,    was  capable  of  extreme  violent 
action: 

"It  happened     right     here     in  the 
living  room. • .he  pulled  a  switchblade 
{on  me,      and     that     totally     frighten- 
'ed  me." 

The  subject's  psycologist  stated 
ithat     the  case  noted  is  conforming  to 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.    Children 
iare  turning  on  their  parents     in  ever 
:  increasing  numbers. 

"We  find  kids  that  are  going 
]  after  their  parents,  the  extended 
■•family  and  even  their  own  sibs.  It  is 
:jnot  even  in  a  playful  way,  but  in  a 
;real  life  or  death  kind  of  struggle." 
The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is 
^underlined  by  another  statistic  in 
4  the  Rhode  Island  study.  In  1982  a 
half  million  children  in  this  country 
(attacked  their  parents  with  either  a 
knife  or  a  gun.     A  study  by  the  Univ- 


sity  of  Pennsylvania  warns  that  the 
violence  will    increase,   predicting 
that  children  born  in  the  1970' s     are 
three  times     as     likely     to     become 
violent  than  children  born  in  the 
1950 »s. 

A  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  team 
noted  that: 

"It  is  more  frequent,      it  is  more 
intense,    and  v/e  see  more  violent  kids 
than  we  did  even     three  or  four  years 
ago." 

In  another  case  examination  a  14. 
year-old  girl:  when  she  was  11  years 
of  age  she  began  attacking  physically 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  also 
confided  that: 

"I  guess  I  wanted  to  be  powerful. 
I  needed  it,  to  get  to  where  nobody 
could  control  me." 

A  child  psychiatric  center  in 
Chicago  states  that  the  need  to  feel 
powerful  is  a  common  feeling  among 
patients  at  their  facility.  Many  of 
the  children  at  these  types  of  insti- 
tutions are  placed  there  by  the  par- 
ents, who  claim  to  be  fearful  of  them 
and  in  concern  for  other  family  memb- 
ers.  A  spokesman  stated  that: 

"Frequently  we  have  parents  who 
bring  kinds  in  who  are  out-of-control 
because  parents  can  not  control  them 
at  all.  They  ask  us  'how  do  we  put 
limits  on  them?'  or  'how  do  I  control 
my  child,'  and  the  ouestion  being  put 
is  strange  in  itself.  The  parents 
have  abdicated  to  the  child.        The 

Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  Great 
American  Dialogue 


Langston  Hughes  was  not  a  man 
given  to  talking  for  the  sake  of  talk 
ing,    either  in  public,   or  in  private. 

During  his  years  as  one  of  this 
country's  formost  abolitionists,  he 
spoke  to  those  who  would  listen,  in 
writing,   not  in  person. 

After  returning  to  his  home,  fol- 
lowing from  road  weary  travels,  his 
life-long  preference  for  the  written 
word  continued  to  inspire  dreams  of 
future  writings,  and  inspire  in  its 
wake,  streams  of  correspondance  with 
others  who  shared  his  love  for  per- 
sonal reflection,  silent  debate,  and 
as  he  once  put  it:  "the  illimitable 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  to  explore 
and  expose  every  subject  susceptible 
of  its  contemplation." 

History  reserves  a  special  place 
for  such  writings,  not  only  because  a 
dialogue  of  letters  is  a  deeply  per- 
sonal form  of  literature,     but     also 


because  its  ground  rules  are  unique. 

Unlike  an  orator  who  has  a  date 
with  a  microphone,  the  writer  of  a 
letter  must  address  an  audience  of 
one.  Unlike  a  politician,  or  a  per- 
former, he  has  no  aides  to  assist,  or 
hears  an  applause  when  his  task  is 
done. 

As  in  his  life-time,  as  in  ours, 
the  same  need  for  reflection  rises  to 
another  form  of  communication,  the 
newspaper,  or  periodical.  That  is  why 
there  are  more  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  periodicals  than  ever  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  id- 
ea that  this  newspaper,  or  one  of  a 
similar  kind  hasn't  discussed.  The 
interests  served  range  from  one  thing 
to  the  next,  and  touch  us  all.  Those 
who  read  such  publications,  are  equ- 
ally diverse. 

While  every  magazine,  or  paper 
has  a  charter  all  of  its  own,  all  of 
them  share  "the  same  obligation:  to 
open  the  people'  s  eyes  with  new  infor 
mation,  new  insights,  and  new  inspir- 
ations. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  seek  to 
be  entertained  by  them,  informed  by 
them,  and  often  times,  we  scoff  at 
what  we  road,  or  see  it  as  merely  be- 
ing slanted,  or  biased.  That  is  where 
the  biggest  strength  of  such  reading 
comes  to  play.  Because  we  are  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  to  voice  differing 
opinions,   and  remain  anonymous. 

The  Foundation  of  Afro  American 
Brotherhood  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  applauds  this  publica- 
tion for  its  chance  to  air  our  views 
from  time  to  time,  and  enhance  one  of 
the  greatest  traditions  of  all  time: 
a  dialogue  in  silence. 
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by  O.J.  'Wilson 

For  the  past  three  decades,  Black 
People  have  been  shouting  and  infer- 
ing  that  we  have  gained  pride  in  our 
heritage  and  culture,  but  is  this  a 
fact?  Or  is  it  just  talk?  When  a  col- 
lege education  was  almost  an  impos- 
ibility  for  Black  People,  we  gained 
hope  when  Cheuney  opened  its  doors  to 
us  in  1839.  Then  Lincoln  University 
offered  educational  opportunities  in 
1854-«  Following  this  lead,  churches 
recognized  the  need  for  education  in 
ex-slaves.  They,  with  the  help  of  the 
"Freedmen's  Bureau,"  founded  Howard 
University,  Fish  University,  Tougaloo 
College,  St.  Augustine  College,  and 
Morgan  College,  to  name  a  fev;  instit- 
utions of  higher  learning,  which  were 
established. 

When  the  Black  population  needed 
them,  these  colleges  welcomed  them, 
and  provided  many  of  our  great  doc- 
tors, scientists,  lawyers,  and  edu- 
cators. Today,  when  many  of  these 
schools  need  the  support  of  Black 
Americans,  we  are  giving  them  "lip- 
service,"  rather  than  the  financial 
support  they  need.  Many  of  these  in- 
stitutions which  gave  us  a  start  are 
now  facing  extinction.  Black  America 
is  not  a  welfare  state.  We  have  an 
annual  gross  income  in  excess  of  30 
billion  dollars. 

We  can  and  must  help  our  communi- 
ty and  its  centers  of  education  and 
culture.      Too     many     of     us  are  busy, 


"doing  our  ovm  thing:"  young  blacks 
have  accepted  the  fallacious  belief 
that  you  can' t  learn  anything  in  a 
"black  college,"  except  how  to  play 
ball  or  how  to  party.  Middle  and  up- 
per income  families  seem  to  have  ad- 
opted the  attitude  of,  "I  got  mine, 
shame  on  them  if  they  don*  t  have  the- 
irs." 

lie  have  arrived     at  the  time  when 
we  must     replace  rhetoric  with  money. 
15ach     graduate     from  a  black  college, 
should  mail  a  minimum 
to   their     alma  mater, 
support  and  perpetuate 
to   the  community.      The 


or  University, 
of  ten  dollars 
each  year,  to 
their  services 
school  you  save  may  be  your  own. 
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Recording  Booth  Planned 


by     './ill  Johnston 

The  Express  has  learned  of  a  neu 
project  proposed  to  institute  a  re- 
cording booth  for  transcribing  books 
and  articles  onto  voice  tapes  for  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired. 

i.'hile  the  project  was  originally 
proposed  nearly  a  year  ago,  Associate 
V.'arden  Uarnecke  states  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  implementing  this 
program.  Documentation  such  as  con- 
struction costs,  materials  etc.  have 
been  compiled,  hence  the  project  is 
beyond  the  planning  stages  at  this 
writing. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  project, 
Ms.  Linda  Brandon,  states  that  she 
has  been  working  on  aquiring  the  nec- 
essary financial  backing,  along  with 
possible  donations  for  materials  and 
design  costs. 

The  location  of  the  proposed  pro- 
ject has  not  been  determined,  though 
it  is  thought  that  the  library  or  the 
RAG  would  be  suitable,  './hen  the  chap- 
lains were  approached  concerning  the 
allocation  of  space  in  their  area, 
there  was  no  decided  objection.  How- 
ever, Associate  Warden  Uarnecke  stat- 
ed that  this  particular  project  was 
in  fact  of  a  humanitarian  nature,  not 
a  religious  one.  Such  a  classificat- 
ion would  therefore  most  likely  not 
be  compatible  with  the  established 
policies  and  organizational  by-laws 
which  govern  the  use  of  the  RAC» 

It  is  currently  thought  that  two 
inmates  would  be  required  to  perform 
the     actual     recording     function,    and 


that  these  two  inmates  should  have 
either  voice  training  or  a  background 
in  broadcasting. 

An  additional  two  inmates  would 
be  required  to  monitor  and  service 
the  recording  eouipment.  A  substanc- 
ial  background  in  electronic  maint- 
ainence  would  be  reouired  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  these  positions. 

These  four  positions  would  be 
institutional  job  assignments,  assum- 
ed to  subscribe  to  normal  pay  sched- 
uals. 

While  the  project  does  not  have 
a  projected  starting  date  as  of  this 
report,  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  re- 
ceived by  the  mechanical  services  for 
construction  of  a  semi-portable  sys 
tern. 

As  this  project  develops,  the 
Express  will  keep  you  informed  of  all 
new  information.  With  nearly  one 
third  of  the  inmate  population  with- 
out meaningful  employment,  new  job 
openings  are  indeed  good  news. 

ppppppopppppppppppppp 


Did  you  know  that: 

In  1972     a     computer  operator  had  the 
classification  of  a  "Specialist"? 

In  1975     a     computer  operator  had  the 
classification  of  a  "Technician"? 

In  1983     a     computer  operator  had  the 
classification  of: 


"Unskilled  labourer"? 
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Silent  Rights,    contd. 

psychological,  psychiatric,  or  medic- 
al care. 

5)  '.;hen     the     inmate     is  provided 
with  counseling, 

6)  In     an     on-the-job       training, 
vocational  pr  educational  program 

It  is  clear  that  these  stipulations 
apply  to  deaf  inmates,  but  does  it 
exclude  the  hearing-impaired  inmate? 
No,  says  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  following  statement: 

"..Detention  and  correctional  ag- 
encies must  insure  that  their  pro- 
grans  and  activities  are  accessable 
to  handicapped  persons.  For  example, 
correctional  agencies  should  provide 
for  the  availability  of  qualified  in- 
terpreters, (certified,  where  poss- 
ible, by  a  recognized  certification 
agency),  to  enable  hearing-impaired 
inmates  to  participate  on  an  eoual 
basis  with  non-handicapped,  in  the 
rehabilitative  programs  offered  by 
the  correctional  agency  (e.g.  educa 
tional  programs.  Ref :  45  Fed.  Rego 
37630,  June  3,   1980." 

Montana  acknowl edges  the  handi- 
capped as  being  'Disabled  Individu- 
als'. In  the  Montana  Code  Annotated, 
53-7-101,  subtitled  General  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation,  the  term  is  defin- 
ed as: 

"(1)  'Disabled  Individual'  means 
a  person  with  an  impairment  of  a  phy- 
sical or  mental  nature  that  can  be 
diagnosed  by  a  physician  or  appro- 
priate specialist." 

Under  MCA  53-30-101,  the  function 
of  the  prison  is  defined  "t.As  its 
primary  function  provides  facilities 
for  the  custody,  treatment,  training, 
and  rehabilitaion  of  adult  crimin- 
al offenders." 


In  MCA  53-7-101,  subsection  (9), 
we  find  that  "Rehabilitation  Train- 
ing means  all  the  necessary  tarining 
provided  to  a  disabled  individual  to 
compensate  for  his  employment  Handi- 
cap, including  but  not  limited  to 
manual,  preconditioning,  prevocation- 
al,  vocational,  and  supplementary 
training  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  broader  and  more  renumera- 
tive  skills  and  capacities." 

Just  as  with  disciplinary  prob- 
lems related  to  communication  occur 
at  MSP,  a  regular  prison  job  or  voc- 
ational training  position  offers  ob- 
stacles to  the  hearing-impaired  in- 
mate. Unless  instructors  and  super- 
visors are  willing  to  write  notes  and 
be  patient  for  the  response,  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  not  being  fulfill- 
ed. 

In  the  case  of  inmate  Gillam,  in- 
vestigation shows  that  he  is  a  will- 
ing and  able  worker.  Yard  crew  super- 
visor Ralph  Knuteson  remembers  Gillam 
as  a  hard  worker  and  the  requirement 
of  being  patient  in  communication  by 
notes  to  make  his  desires  known.  Once 
communications  were  established  he 
cannot  remember  a  problem  with  Gillam 
at  all. 

Gillam' s  recent  hiring  by  the  In- 
dustries department  did,  however 
present  a  new  set  of  problems.  Gillam 
needed  some  sort  of  alarm  to  awaken 
him  in  time  for  his  new  job  assign- 
ment. Close  Unit  Two's -Sergeant  Cosby 
had  a  flashing  light  "alarm"  constr- 
ected  to  soundlessly  wake  Gillam.  A 
gesture  of  understanding  that  assur  •• 
edly  avoided  many  furture  confront- 
ations. As  there  was  no  funding  for 
the  project,  Gillam  is  expected  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  device  him- 
self,  in  monthly  installments. 
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There  is,  however,  no  area  where 
communication  is  more  important  than 
in  education. 

Norbert     Thrones,      a     hearing-im- 
paired inmate,      said     that     he  had  to 
put  off  his  parole  last  year.   This 
was  due     to     thestated  cause  that  he 
did  not  have  the  proper  "rehabiliat- 
ive  posture,"    Thrones     states         that 
without  a  hearing-aid  he  hears  little 
but  the  loudest  vibrations. 

Sitting  in  a  classroom  is  of  lit- 
tle benefit  if  one  cannot  hear  or  un- 
derstand what  is  being  said  by  the 
instructor.  Under  the  law,  the  class- 
room should  have  a  qualified  inter- 
preter for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing 
impaired  inmates  at  MSP,  Thare  are  no 
sign-language  interpreters  on  the 
staff  of  the  Education  Department. 
Only  a  hand-full  of  inmates  are  avail 
able  with  but  the  most  rudementary 
knowledge  of  "signing".  Associate 
Warden  Pat  Warnecke,  (Treatment), 
stated  that  there  just  isn't  the 
funds  available  to  provide  an  inter- 
preter. He  said  that  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  a  staff  member 
who  knew  sign-language  and  was  will- 
ing to  work  as  an  interpreter  in  the 
double  function  role,  or  an  inmate 
volunteer. 

The  law  is  quite  clear  that  the 
lack  of  funds  is  not  an  excuse  for  an 
avoidance  of  court  directions.  The 

serious  need  for  an  interpreter  in 
the  classroom  is  evidenced  by  the 
"Rawley  Case." 

In  Rawley  v  Board  of  Education, 
Hendrick  Hudson  School  District,  ref : 
#80-7093,  July  17,  1980,  the  Second 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  an  eight- 
year-old  deaf  girl  \/as  entitled  Jay 
law  to  a  sign-language  interpreter. 
The  court  found  that  without  an  in- 
terpreter,   she  could  only  understand 


but  41/5     of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
classroom.     With  a     sign-language  in- 
terpreter    she  would  have  100%  access 
to  the  material  presented  to  her. 

The  national  and  State  prison 
systems  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  recreational  activities  beyond 
the  physical  realm.  We  have  become  an 
information  based  society,  of  which 
the  hearing-impaired  are  systematical 
ly  excluded  here  at  MSP. 

Radio  programming  obviously  has 
little  value  to  the  hearing-impaired. 
Films  and  television  become  meaning- 
less without  the  sound  as  scripts  are 
not  written  for  lip-reading.  One  net- 
work, ABC  has  made  a  substancial  ef- 
fort to  include  on  its  programming 
what  is  called  "closed  captioned  sub- 
titles." While  invisible  to  the  rest 
of  us,  these  subtitles  present  the 
hearing- impaired  with  dialogue  in  the 
written  form,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen.  A  special  converter  is  re 
quired  to  capture  this  additionally 
transmitted  signal,  which  is  compat- 
ible with  our  television  system  and 
satellite  project.  The  costs  of  these 
units  are  somewhat  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  hearing-impaired  inmates. 

Recent  research  performed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Siberian  Express  has 
determined  that  these  units  cost  some 
v>289.95  per  unit.  He  also  mentioned 
that  the  United  States  Government 
classifies  these  devices  as  valid 
medical  expenditures,  and  are  tax  de- 
duc table  when  purchased  by  the  hear- 
ing impaired,  or  by  their  guardians, 
i.e.  the  prison  administration  or  in- 
mate body  of  The  Warden's  Forum,  In 
recent  conversations  with  the  last 
two  Chairmen  of  the  Warden' s  Forum 
the  Editor  states  an  apathetic  air 
permeated     the     room     and  no  concrete 

(Continued  column  two  page  29) 
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Under  Lock  and  Key,    contd. 


Silent  Rights,    contd. 


other  fence,  this  time  in  the  main 
institutional  concourse  yard.  From 
this  action  it  is  assumed  that  Harden 
Risley  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  inmates  are  to  blame  for  furnish- 
ing Death  Rov/  inmates  with  guns  and 
ammunition. 

According  to  the  news  release  by 
Risley,  the  weapon  was  to  be  used  in 
an  escape  attempt.  By  placing  a  fence 
in  the  middle  of  the  walkway     to   the 


gym, 


he  infers   that  the  Death  Row  in- 


mates may  have  desired     to  break  into 
the  prison,   rather  than  from  it. 

Such  an  action  and  materials  do 
make  an  impressive  sight  for  touring 
dignitaries,  but  evades  the  primary 
issue  of  the  handgun  found  in  maximum 
security  -  only  officers  have  direct 
access  to  guns,  and  to  these  inmates. 
Ms  is  further  supported  by  the  sere 
ening  and  bricked-up  windows  recently 
installed  in  the  very  place  the  sus- 
pected contraband  was  thought  to  be 
introduced. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  an- 
other classic  case  of  sovereign  imm  - 
unity.  Rather  than  subject  maximum 
security  civil  servants  to  investig- 
ation, the  institution  can  attempt  to 
save  face  by  blaming  the  inmates  and 
installing  more  fencing.  Such  secur  - 
ity  work  being  done  by  so-called  in- 
mates only  adds  insult  to  injury. 

A  further  insult  is  the  fact  that 
someone  on  mount  olympus  actually  may 
think  that  anyone  will  believe  such  a 
tale  to  begin  with. 

In  July     the     legislative  funding 
becomes  avail  able.     We  will,   no  doubt 
see  more  fences  and  other  devices  in- 
tended to  keep  people  from  breaking 
into  the  orison. 


funding  proposals  came  from  these 
conversations.  Tele captioning  devices 
would  make  available  to  these  inmates 
the  v/orld  of  entertainment  many  of  us 
tend  to  take  for  granted.  Comments 
such  as  "we  only  serve  the  many,"  are 
viewed  by  the  Expres  s  as  calous  and 
uncaring. 

In  all  cases  and  perspectives  ex- 
amined in  this  report  the  prison  ad- 
ministration and  inmate-body  has  dem- 
onstrated an  apathetic,  insensative 
approach  to  legal  and  moral  issues. 
The  question  that  remains  to  be  asked 
is  what  these  individuals  intend  to 
do  to  fulfill  their  legal  and  moral 
obligations  to  a  small  yet  important 
portion  of  our  prison  society.  That 
which  effects  one  inmate,  in  the  fin- 
al analysis  effects  us  all. 

rooooopopopppopc 

Editor's  Note:  More  information  re- 
garding telecaptioning  adapters  and 
televisions  designed  for  the  hearing- 
impaired  may  be  had  by  contacting  the 
Editor  of  the  Express  directly.  For 
further  information  on  the  law  & 
the  hearing-impaired,  or  general  in- 
formation,   contact: 

The  Better  Hearing  Institute 
14.30  K  Street  HI/,    Suite  600 
'..'ashington  D.C.    20005 


to: 


Specific  legal  issues  may  be  sent 


The  National  Center  for  Law  and 
The  Deaf 

Gallaudet  College 
'..'ashington,    D.C.     20002 
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Licensed  to  Kill,    contd. 

ing  that  the  level  of  civilisation  in 
a  society  can  be  measured  by  entering 
its  prisons. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  v/riter, 
the  level  of  civilization  in  a  soc- 
iety should  be  measured  by  the  method 
that  society  uses  to  kill  those  A/ho 
have  killed. 

While  the  barbarism     of  the  rope 
may  be  replaced  by  a  lethal  injection 
there  are  a     completely     new     set     of 
moral  concepts   to  be  faced*     Which  of 
the  following  words  best       describes 
death  by  lethal  injection? 

Assassination 

Execution 

Euthanasia 
If,  like  myself,  your  mind  rests  upon 
the  term  euthanasia,  after  looking 
each  of  the  words  up  in  a  dictionary, 
the  concept  may  be  unsettling.  While 
more  humane  than  any  other  form  of 
killing,  the  implications  are  stag- 
gering to  the  mind. 

I  applaud  the  legislature  in  of- 
fering a  man  a  choice  of  how  he  wish- 
es to  die.  Lethal  injection  eliminat- 
es the  barbarism  of  the  rope  and 
other  forms  of  tortuous  death.  Yet, 
society  must  also  see  both  sides  of 
the  coin,  and  exert  control  over  it>- 
self.  The  easier  it  is  to  kill,  the 
harder  it  is  to  stop  killing.  n 

nooor.or>pooo 
Changing  Faces,    contd. 

Prey  find  no  benefit    from  segregat  - 
ion  either.  History     teaches  that  the 
oppressed     become     the       oppressors, 
if  given  a  chance.  In  the  vernacular, 
it  is  said  that,    "a  jocker  is  nothing 


more  than  a  punk  looking  for  reven- 
ge." Prey  have  learned  through  terror 
that  revenge  is  truly  a  dish  best 
served  cold.  Thus  is  bred  a  superior 
form  of  predation.  When  predation 
forces  a  change  in  classification 
status,  the  person  has  a  choice:  be- 
come more  ruthless  than  the  establish 
ed  level  of  barbarism,  or  return  to 
being  prey  -  something  he  is  loathe 
to  do. 

The  drama  we  are  forced  to  play 
is  little  more  than  a  partnership 
with  the  penal  industry,  to  insure 
its  perpetuation,  We  hove  played  our 
scenes  for  centuries.  We  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  play  them.  As  long 
as  we  accept  the  costumes  and  roles 
given  us,  we  present  no  real  threat 
to  the  penal  establishment.  Yet, 
there  are  those  within  whose  eyes  one 
can  see  an  unwillingnes s  to  perpetu- 
ate the  drama  incarnate.  These  are 
the  ones  to  be  feared  by  all.  They 
know  the  true  meaning  of  the  game 
They  are  the  ones  who  can  see  what 
lives  behind  the  eyes  of  changing 
faces,  and  they  know  just  whom  is  fo- 
oling whom. 

cooonoooono 


Your  Truth  or  Mine,   contd. 

rides,  the  great  gas  milage,  and  how 
sharp  it  is.  We  filter  out  all  of  the 
bad  information,  selecting  only  the 
good. 

We  group  with  others  who  seek  the 
same  self-supporting  data,  we  form 
unions  of  information  -  our  informat- 
ion. The  more  we  unite,  the  more  in- 
formation we  build  to  support  our  own 
opinions,  the  more  our  subconcious 
will  help  to  keep  our  promises  to  our 
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beliefs. 

Considering  the  plight  of  prison- 
ers today,  we  will  ingrain  the  sorrow 
of  our  existence  into  our  subconsc- 
ious mind.  Constant  suffering  rootsin 
our  mind,  nothing  will  be  good  and  we 
will  go  out  of  our  way  to  prove  it. 
We  begin  to  think  that  we  are  too  low 
to  be  helped,  unworthy  of  anything 
better,  and  we  will  have  ammassed  en 
ough  data  to  prove  that  we  are  not  at 
all  crazy  to  think  that  way. 

Many  of  us  think  this  controlled 
society  is  like  a  bank,  lie  have  in- 
vested too  much  to  stop  what  we  have 
been  doing.  We  own  stock  in  the  con 
pany.  Scoring  and  copping  is  all  we 
have  learned,  its  what  we  will  be  do- 
ing on  the  streets.  It  is  all  we  want 
the  only  role.we  can  see  ourselves  in 
according  to  our  truth. 

How  can  we  comprehend  a  product- 
ive life  on  the  streets  if  we  can't 
visualize  ourselves  in  a  similar  role 
on  the  inside?  How  long  will  we  keep 
filtering  out  the  reality  of  our  true 
nature,  even  as  it  stares  us  in  the 
face?  How  long  will  we  believe  all  of 
that  low  grade  man  rhetoric,  that  we 
subconsciously  cling  to,  while  spend- 
ing our  time  subscribing  to  someone 
else'  s  truth  about  us? 

What  holds  us  back  are  our  own 
opinions  about  ourselves,  Ihere  is  so 
much  more  of  life  waiting  to  be  en- 
joyed and  utilized.  If  we  lack  educa- 
tion, we  have  the  time  to  get  it, 
There  is  nothing  stopping  us  from  ob- 
taining any  goal  we  might  choose,  V/e 
just  have  to  stop  filtering  out  the 
false  information,  and  take  the  truth 
as  it  is,   not  as  we  make  it  to  be. 


Mastrilli,    contd. 

regardless  of     what     there  may  not  be 
to  rebuild. 

Women  get  it  pretty  easy  when  it 
comes  to  sentencing,  and  they  get 
pampered  while  incarcerated,  and  then 
there  is  the  question  of  leniency 
when  it  comes  to  the  Parole  Board  - 
(especially  when  articles  like  yours 
are  brought  to  people's  attention). 

Take  your  "feel  sorry  for  the  wo- 
men prisoners,"  somewhere  else.  You 
may  see  me  as  cold,  but  it  is  real- 
ity, I  feel  if  women  want  equal  ri- 
ghts, they  should  be  given  the  same 
life  as  men  when  it  comes  to  situa- 
tions of  inhumanity, 

Donahue,    contd. 

The  women' s  movement  would  eliminate 
this  differential  by  subjecting  both 
men  and  women  to  the  same  physical 
surrounding  in  sexually  intergrated 
institutions.  Ideally,  the  equaliza- 
tion would  be  up  to  tne  level  presen- 
tly  enjoyed  by  women. 

Prison  inmates,  regardless  of  sex 
are,  in  part,  responsible  for  their 
incarceration,  but  as  long  as  the 
criminal  laws  reflect  the  values  and 
interests  of  the  ruling  class,  their 
imprisonment  is  also  society's  desi- 
gn, for  crime  takes  a  portion  of  the 
excess  population  off  the  labor  mark- 
et, diminishes  competition  among  wor- 
kers, and  to  a  certain  extent,  stops 
wages  from  falling  below  the  minimum, 
while  the  war  against  crime  absorbs 
another  part  of  the  same  population. 

Women  prisoners  struggle  to  up- 
grade the  penal  systems  for  all  pris- 
oners. Tney  do  not  wish  to  snivel, 
but  SHOUT,   until  their  goals  are  metl 
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Repeat  When  Necessary,    contd. 

on  the  family  and  restricts  educat- 
ion of  the  child. 

Depending  upon  the  child's  age, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  communicate 
with  the  younger  ones,  especially 
through  letters,  and  phone  calls. 
That  leaves  visiting  for  interaction 
with  the  child.  Depending  upon  how 
many  visits  a  person  is  allowed  to 
spend  with  his  children,  per  month, 
or  per  year,  this  time  determines 
what  is  left  of  your  life  with  your 
child.  Being  a  family  man,  and  having 
three  children,  ages  5  through  13,  I 
have  come  upon  many  problems  in  deal- 
ing with  my  children.  These  range 
from  trying  to  explain  the  dirference 
between  right  and  wrong,  what  to  do 
in  a  given  situation,  to  try  and  play 
games,  and  be  together  with  them 
while  visiting.  The  visits  are  short, 
and  one  day  a  month  doesn' t  give  a 
person  much  time  with  his  children  at 
all.  It  is  also  very  hard  to  talk  to 
a  child  without  the  privacy  that  is 
often  needed. 

When  there  is  a  special  occass- 
ion,  like  a  birthday,  or  a  holiday, 
you  feel  bad  because  you  can't  give 
them  a  gift  while  they  visit  you.  You 
sometimes  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
giving  them  a  home-made  card  or  a 
special  letter  to  show  them  you  care, 
and  didn" t  for  get  them. 

In  visiting,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  your  children  sit  at  the  table 
with  you,  as  it  is  just  pxain  hard 
for  chiiuren  to  be  content  sitting  in 
one  place  for  three  hours.  We  try  to 
play  cards,  dominoes,  or  games  on  pa- 
per, and  carry  on  the  conversation 
with  our  children.  They  like  to  bring 
different  games  to  show  you  how  much 
they've  learned  about  the  Rubic's  cu- 


be, or  Pac-Man,  but  the  administrat- 
ion doesn't  want  them  to  bring  any 
thing  into  the  visiting  area.  It  some 
times  gets  to  be  quite  a  hassle,  as 
jf  you  spend  too  much  time  talking  or 
holding  one  child,  the  other  one  fe- 
els left-out.  Also,  the  time  a  person 
has  to  spend  talking  to  his  wife  or 
other  person  who  brings  the  children 
to  the  visit,  becomes  a  factor.  There 
isn' t  much  room  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
playing  with  your  children  in  the  vi- 
siting room,  it  is  usually  quite  cr- 
owded. You  have  to  try  and  control 
the  child,  as  far  as  running,  and  ha- 
ving fun.  It  is  alot  better  when  you 
can  take  the  children  outside  to 
play,  but  that  isn't  always  possible. 
A  person  wonders  if  they  are  do 
ing  the  right  thing  by  having  their 
child  visit  them  in  this  environment. 

Even  a  five-year-old  can  get  an 
attitude  towards  the  guards,  or  peo- 
ple in  uniform,  depending  upon  what 
they  pick  up  from  others.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  can  effect 
them  as  well:  the  iron  bars,  fences, 
rules,  other  inmates,  and  abuses  of 
language.  Children  are  learning 
all  the  time  and  it  is  hard  to  say  if 
they  will  pick  up  a  bad  habit  from  a 
visit. 

In  seeing  what  happens  to  most 
fathers  while  in  prison,     it  is     very 
difficult  to  hope  for  reuniting  a  fa- 
mily after  a  long  stay  here.   The  crim 
inal  justice     system  doesn't  seem  con 
cerned  to  take     into  consideration     a 
family  a  person  might  have,   and  dest- 
roys the  relationship  by  an  apathetic 
approach  to  prisoners'    children  and 
hopes  of  having  a  family   to  go  back 
to  upon  release. 

It  is  hoped  that  articles  like 
these  will  be  the  starting  place  for 
change  in  administrative  attitudes,    p 
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AIDS  Hysteria,    contd. 

stated  that  sperm  entering  the  blood 
stream  from  the  colon  vrould  be  a  very 
suspect  form  of  spreading  /•IDS. 

"That  connection  is  very  unlikely 
because  AIDS  has  appearantly  also  oc- 
nured  in  patients  whose  blood  pro- 
ducts contain  no  sperm  at  all.  So  I 
would  not  say  that  sperm  could  be  the 
common  denominator." 

This  lack  of  connection  between 
sperm  and  AIDS  tends  to  rule  out  any 
primary  transmittal  of  the  disease  by 
simple  oral  or  anal  ingestion  of 
sperm  during  the  sex-act.  Something 
more  complex  is  at  work. 

The  casual     contact     with  an  /JDS 
victim  is  also     suspect  in  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  disease.   In  Coronado, 
Claifornia,    the  city  suspended  first- 
aid  classes  because  city   employees 
feared  catching  AIDS  from  the  train  - 
ing  dummy.  In  San  Jose,    two  nurses 
quit  their  jobs  rather  than  treat  any 
AIDS  patients,   despite  reassurances 
from  the  Health  Department: 

"There     are     no     known  cases  of  a 
hospital     facilitator     communicating 
AIDS  from  a  patient,   none." 

In  the  National  Center  for  Dis  - 
ease  control,  specific  mention  was 
made  that: 

"It  is  not  an  illness  which  shows 
any  evidence  of  being  spread  by  rout- 
ine or  casual  contact." 
The  current  feeling  among  researchers 
is  that  AIDS  is  a  virus,  but  unlike 
other  virus,  is  not  thought  to  be 
carried  by  the  normal  means,  such  as 
on  the  air,  water,  casual  contact;  as 
might  a  common  cold,   or  pneumonia. 

,.'hat  is  kno\/n  is  that  very  little 
is  known  about  the  disease,  its  cause 
and  as  yet,  its  cure.  Also  known  is 
that  it  is  lethal  and  destructive. 


/JDS  could  com;,  to  us  by  guards, 
nev  inmates  of  the  pretenders-gander, 
or  any  of  a  number  of  different  car- 
riers even  the  experts  don1 1  "'"now 
about. 

Dopers  who  fix  are  to  ba  especial 
ly  suspect,  whether  they  have  been  in 
the  prison  for  a  long  time  or  not. 

The  function  of  "Fish  Row"  is  to 
quarantine  new  inmates  and  check  them 
for  communicable  diseases,  a  function 
that  has  proven  to  be  less  than  ef- 
fective in  the  past.  No  one  can  say 
when  AIDS  will  reach  Montana,  or  even 
if  it  is  already  here.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  we  all  will  be  def ens- 
less  against  it  when  it  does  arrive, 
all  of  us. 

ppr>ooonnr>opppooooo 
Convicts  -   The  Next  Generation,    contd 

child  is  in  control  of  tiie  parents." 

Experts  say  that  there  is  no  age 
group,  r>o  ethnic,  nor  economic  back- 
ground that  can  be  singled  out  as 
the  primary  source  from  which  violent 
children  come,  and  perhaps  more  impor 
tantly,  no  primary  reason  for  their 
violence.  In  Los  Angeles,  this  opin- 
ion is  contested  by  the  directors  of 
the  "Hathaway  House,"  a  center  de- 
signed to  care  for  violent  children. 
Doctors  here  believe  there  are  some 
definite  causes; 

"I  think  the  break-do wn  of  the 
American  family  is  one,  a  fair  aiount 
is  related  to  the  economy,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  basic  break-down  in 
respect  for  authority,  and  I  think 
these  factors,  including  a  break-down 
in  the  educational  system  lead  child- 
ren to  feel  alienated  -  that  they  are 
not  a  part  of  society,  they  are  frus- 
trated that  there  ars  no  opportunit- 
ies  for  them,      and     that     makes     them 
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more     predisposed     to     act     out  these 
feelings  by  becoming  violent." 

Treatment  for  violent  children  is 
as  varied  as  the  reasons  for  their 
violence.  Some  counseling  and  therapy 
sessions  while  the  child  is  living  at 
home  may  bo  had;  for  more  severe  cas- 
es, confinement  in  institutions  like 
the  "Hathaway  House"  may  be  required. 
Confinement  may  be  for  a  yeer  or  more 
at  the  discretion  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  since  the  mainstream  of 
children  have  not  yet  .entered  the 
court  system.  Doctors  at  these  insti- 
tutions warn  however,  that  they  have 
sucess  with  less  than  50p  of  the 
cases,  and  that  the  violence  is  incr- 
easing.  Doctors  also  warn  that  when 
a  child  leaves  them  he  is  faced  with 
the  decision  to  control  their  violen- 
ce, or  face  the  probability  of  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lives  in  pris- 
on. 

Based  upon  these  reports,  we  can 
expect  to  be  seeing  these  kids  show- 
ing up  at  the  gate  in  increasing  num- 
bers, the  age  of  the  inmate  droping, 
the  established  level  of  violence  on 
the  increase  as  they  arrive. 

riorioonnonoonnoroo 


The  Church  And  Sports 


by  Rev.  Wm.  Wohlers 
Protestant  Chaplain 

Forty  Million  people  attended 
professional  football  and  baseball 
games  in  America  last  year,  but  on  a 
single  average  weekend  eighty  -  five 
million  Americans  attended  a  church 
or  synagogue;  almost  twice  as  many 
on  a  weekend  as  during  the  whole 
sports  season.  For  that  matter,  tak- 
ing the  attendance  at  all  sporting 
events,  amateur,  and  professional, 
for  every  one  person  who  attends  any 
sporting  event,  fifteen  people  attend 
a  worship  service. 

For  those  who  are  interested, 
there  is  a  list  cf  services  and  var- 
ious outside  groups  that  are  conduct- 
ing services  in  the  Religious  Activ- 
ity Center.  This  list  is  posted  on 
the  Unit  Bulletin  Boards. 
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Equipment  Needed 


The  Siberian  Express  needs  a  functional  IBM  Model  50,   60,   75,   or  80  elec- 
tronic typewriter,  or  "daisy- wheel"  printer  for  computer  based  typesetting. 
Interfacing  to  IBM  Models  5060  and  5061  are  a  snap  with  more  mork  required  ir 
other  units.   The  end  product  is  an  RS232C  and/or  parallel  data  dump  from  our 
computer. 

We  are  currently  using  a  TRS-80  Line  Printer  VII  which  is  dot  matrix  in 
print,    and  the  grumpy  editor  says  it  isn1 t  good  enough  for  ready   to  print 
work.   He  did  say  he  will  interface  anything  suitable  to  the  computer  for  the 
Express,   just  to  get  away  from  typing  all  day. 

The  Siberian  Express  is  currently  the  only  place  where  inmates  can  get 
data  processing  training,  such  training  is  restricted  to  the  Express  staff 
and  uses  personal  equipment.   We  will  rebuild  as  need  any  available  equipment. 
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The  Express  Policy  Statement  contd., 


(3)  foreign  Subscriptions 


of    policies, 

oublicetion: 


to     be     effective  upon 


(1)    Notice  to  .subscribers: 

Ihe  recent  increase  in  subscription 
requests,  coupled  with  the  reduction 
in  funding  necessitates  the  cancelo- 
tion  of  the  "  Complimentary'  Subscrip- 
tions." Subscribers  at  risk  are  those 
whose  computer  generated  mailing 
lable  does  not  contain  a  subscription 
code,  in  data  field  „"5,  or  the  line 
below  the  zip-code.   Gee  iSxample: 


John  Cm   Subscriber 
Any  Street 
Any  Town        MT 
597^5 

5-83 


This  subscription  classification  line 
may  not  contain  an  expiration  date, 
but  other  internal  coding  which  de- 
termines the  type  of  subscription. 

If  your  mailing  lable  contains  no 
classification  code,  this  will  be 
your  last  edition  of  the  Siberian 
Express. 

(2)  New  Subscription  Plates 
Effective  July  1st,  private  citizen 
subscription  rates  are  v8.00  per  year 
allowing  twelve  issues  per  year.  The 
rate  for  public  servants  whose  serv- 
ice must  be  indicated  by  a  letterhead 
request,  are  set  at  v6.00  per  year, 
for  twelve  issues.  Prisoners  serving 
sentences  in  other  institutions,  be 
it  within  Montana,  or  in  other  states 
not  under  The  Montana  Department  of 
Corrections  have  the  defined  rate  of 
$4.00  per  year  for  twelve  issues. 


Subscribers     residing  outside  the 

continental     United     States  have  the 
defined     rate  of  ■  .,12.00  per  year,    for 
twelve  issues,      due     to  the  increased 
costs  of  mailing. 

(4.)    American  Penal  Press  Exchange 

Other  penal  institutions  which  offer 
copies  of  their  publications  to  the 
Editorial  Board  without  subscription 
costs,  are  assigned  an  "Exchng"  code, 
and  arc  offered  free  subscriptions  as 
long  as  the  exchange  takes  place.  The 
function  of  this  exchange  program  is 
tc  advance  the  levels  of  journalism 
and  promote  prison  fellowship  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  editors  and 
staff  of  member  publications. 

Other  Editorial  Board  Resolutions 

(5)  The  Board  will  define  a  pol- 
icy for  the  hiring  and  firing  consis- 
tent with  Security  and  Classification 
proceedures,  for  all  members  of  the 
Siberian  Express  Staff. 

(6)  Ihe  Board  will  define  an  an- 
nual budget  for  presentation  to  the 
'..'arden'  s  Porura  upon  the  completion  of 
the  re— organizing  proceedure,  to  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  revenues 
received  from  the  sales  of  advertis- 
ing and  subscriptions. 

(7)  The  Editor  will  present  the 
Board  with  a  listing  of  commercial 
space  available  and  the  format  of  the 
received  advertisement  copy  as  soon 
cs  may  be  possible  to  permit  such 
sales. 
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Mountain  to  Remember 


Looking  from  ny  window, 
I  know  it' s  there. 

Majestically  standing, 

in  the  cold  night  air. 
With  it' s  bald  head, 
and  coat  of  green. 

No  lonelier  sight, 
have  I  ever  seen. 

I  wonder  how  many, 

have  seen  this  view. 

And  how  many  heart1 s, 
it's  turned  blue. 

For  freedom  is  precious, 
to  us  all. 

Yet  our  freedom  is  hidden, 
by  a  wire  wall. 

Some  will  leave  soon, 
yet  others  not  so. 

But  I  hope  they  remember, 

that  the  mountain  of  snow. 

lb  be  sure,   I  will, 
in  ray  own  way. 

And  away  from  this  place, 
it  will  help  me  stay. 


-     Terry  Lee  Tramell  - 
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Go  On  By 


Tbnight  as  I  looked  out  the  window 
I  heard  trucks  go  on  by 

And  I   thought  of  the  times 
when  I  was  free 

God  I  wish  I   was  free  now. 
Hearing   the  trucks 

The  loneliest  sounds   that  I  have  heard 
Never  again  will  I 

My  freedom  give  up 

Not  for  anything  or  any  body. 

I  love  the  feel  of  the  open  road 
Soon  I  will  feel  the  road 

And  sec  the  Highway  once  more 

Until  then  I'll  look  out  my  window 
And  listen  to   the  truck  go  on  by 

-  Gail  Barton  - 
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Crossword 


ACROSS 

I  -  cut 

5  Old   Deep  Eolith   Title 
10   Revolutionary  hero 

II  /dies  0.   Henry 

12  Border  on 

13  Determined 

14.  Make  free  from 
1$  Permit 

16  Netherlands   commune 

17  Argument 

19  Moslem  saint 

20  » old  clothes   today?" 

21  Refuse 

22  Tee,    fairway  and  green 

24  Thump 

25  Pontiff 

26  Contrived 

27  "Down-under"   bird 

28  Run 

31  3arbara  —  Geddes 

32  Exasperate 

33  Pray  (prefix) 
35  the  tide 

37  Put  on  cargo 

38  Fencing  moves 

39  Thessalian  mountain 

40  Record. 

41  Abound 

DOWN 

1  Burn 

2  Fanatical 

3  Baffle 

4  Antiprohibitionist 

5  Actor,   Karkham 

6  Craftiness 

7  Become  precipitous 


8  Broadcasting 

9  Aorta  or  carotid 
11  Devoutness 

15  Bowling  alley 
18  Big  Bundle 

21  processing 

22  Grand  Clam  (2  wds) 

23  Wealthy 

24  Cloud  — 

25  Stone 

26  Segments 

28  Avaricious 

29  Egg  or  step 

30  Clean  a  blackboard 
34  Economist  Smith 

36  Antiquate 

37  Place  to  Park 

(reprinted  from   The  Spectator) 


(Solutions  on  page  5) 
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7^e  4,**t  TOoxd 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Siberian 
Express,  truly  under  my  editorship,  and  its  a 
bit  late  -  that  is  -typical.  Everything  that 
could  go  wrong,  did  of  course  go  wrong,  the 
graphics  order  was  late,  although  the  edition 
has  been  ready  for  three  weeks,  we  wanted  the 
graphics  before  going  to  press.  Naturally,  no 
one  told  us  that  the  print  shop  would  be 
closed  till  August.  Ho,  this  .was  printed  out- 
side the  institution  in  the  hopes  "the  quality 
will  be  better,    and  to  get;  it- published. 

Subscribers  should  make  careful  attention 
to  the  new  subscription  policies,    and  be  sure 
that  their  mailing  lable  has  a       subscription 
classification     code     below     the  zip-code.  If 
there  is  no  code  below  this     line     on      your 
lable,   please  refer     to     page     35,    or  this  is 
your  last  issue. 
More  and  more  of  the  everyday  operation  of   the  impress     is   being  hand- 
led by  the  computer.    The  ease  of  which  labourous  and  tedious   tasks  can  be 
done  is  a  real  joy.  In  the  future  we  hope  to  let  the  computer  do     all     the 
type-setting  as  well.  Once  the  quality  of  the  publication  is  improved,   and 
we  can  then  sell  advertising  space,   generating  income  under  our  nonprofit 
reorganization  status,   we  can  produce  more  and  better  articles.   We  want     a 
publication  we  can  be  proud  of,  not  a  charity  case  depending  on  the  will 
of  others.  It  will,   no  doubt,   be  a  long  and  hard  road.    The  reader  can  help 
by  getting  involved  with  their  publication  -  submission  of  articles  and     a 
feeling  that  it  i_s  your  publication  is  all   that  is  needed.       -  ed. 


